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TT NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

SAME CE os TUSSI! e, ra CuLst ‘of MEDICINE will 
0 1 

¢ 4pP.M., by Professor GRATLY HEWITT, M ss eae ween 


LECTURES IN WINTER TERM. 


Medicine—Professor J. Russell Reynolds, M.D. 

Anatomy and Physiology—Professor Roasney, M.D. F.R.S. 
Chemistry—Professor jvameon, F.R.S. 

Anatomy— Professor 

@omparative Anatom, —Profieor Grant, M.D. F.R. 
Practical Physiology and Histology—Dr. Michael cn 
Surgery—Professor Marshall, F.R. 

Dental Surgery—Mr. Ibbetson, F.R.C.S. 


LECTURES IN ioe TERM. 


Midwifery—Professor Graily Hewitt, M 

Medical J urisprudence—Professor "2D. M.D. F.R.S. 

Practical Chemistry— Professor Williamson, F.R 

Materia Medica and Thempentice Serer Ringer, M.D. 
Palwozoology—Professor Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 

Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery. Professor T. W. Jones, F.R.S. 
Botany—Professor Oliver, F.R.S 

Mental Diseases—W. H. O. Ae hag } 

Operative Surgery—Mr. Christopher Heath, F.R.C 

Analytical Chemistry—Professor W. illiamson, * a the 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


Physicians—Dr. Jenner, F.R. .. De. D 

Dr. Wilson Fox, Dr. Rin I SE ey 

Obstetric Phy sician—Dr. Graily Hewitt. 

Physician to the Skin Infirmary—Dr. ii lie 

Bi Mr. Erichsen, Mr. Marshall, "PRS, Sir Henry 
om pson. 

Assistant- eS Berkeley Hill, Mr. Christo) aie Heath. 

eg Surgeons—Mr. Wharton Jones, F.R.S., Mr. J. F. 
rea 


Dental Surgery—Mr. Ibbetson. 
CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Medical Clinical Lectures by Prof. Jenner, Prof. Reynolds. d 
Prof. Graily Hewitt ; also by Dr. Wilson Fox, Holme ofessor of 


Clinical Medicine, fh special duty it is t 
zx henge study “2 dis sense. ksseamnieainctcsi 
urgical Clinica! Lectures by Mr. Erichsen, Holme Prof 
Clinical Surgery, Prof. Marshall ae og eT , ht nee al 
Lectures on Ophthalmic Cases b Mr. Wharton Jones. 
Ophthalmic Demonstrations by Mr. Streatfeild. 
Clinical Lectures on Diseases of the Skin by Dr. Hillier. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, AND PRIZES. 
Entrance Exuipitioys. 


Three entrance Exhibitions, of the respective value of 301., 201., 
and 10l. per annum, tenable for two years, will be awarded upon 
examination to gentlemen who are about to commence their first 
year attendance in a Medical School. The examination will be 

eld in the last week of September. The subjects are Classics, 
Elementary Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and either French 
=* German, at the option of the candidate. 

An Atkinson Morley Scholarship for the promotion of the study 
of Surgery, 45l., tenable for three years. 

Filliter Exhibition for proficiency in Pathological Anatomy, 30. 

Liston Gold Medal for Clinical Surg 
ater eer’ Medals for Clinical "Hedicine, two Gold and two 
' Syren? and So mati napniieati the a 

ad Scholarships may be obtained on application either perso. 
or by letter at the oes of the Colleg 5 

ILSON FOX, M. D, “Dean of the Facul ty. 
JouN ROBSON, B. A, Secretary to the Council. 


_ August, 1867. 
UNIVER SITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL 


Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
Head Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A. F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. 

HENRY MALDEN, M.A., Professor of Greek in the College, has 
charge of the highest Greek Class. 

The School tg RE- oran on TUESDAY, September the 24th, 
for New Pu “—_ 8, at 9 hg A All the Boys must appene. in their 
places on Wednesds 25th of September, at 9 The hours 
of attendance are from, 9°30 to 3°45; of this time one Gul is allowed 
for recreation and dinner. | 

The Playground is sp and tains a Gy i and 
Fives Courts. 

The School Session is divided into Three Terms. Fee 
Term, to be paid iu advance. 

Gy mnastics and Fencing extra. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 
CLASSES FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS. 

These Classes are for Pupils between the ages of Seven and Mine, 
who are kept separate from the Boys of the Upper a The: 
have the use of the Playground, but the Hours of Lessons and 
Recreation are so arranged as to differ from those of the older 

vs. Fee for each Term, 61. 38. 6d., to be paid in advance. 

The Hours of Attendance are from 9°35 to 3°40, in which time 
two hours altogether are allowed for recreation and dinner. 

Discipline is maintained without corporal punishment. 
monthly report of the progress and conduct of each Pupil is sent 
to his Parent or Guardian. 

The School is very near the Gower Street Station of the Metro- 
Politan Railway, and within a few minutes’ walk of the Termini 
or poveral other oop ays. 

rospectuses furth 2 
one woeperss gad urther particulars may be obtained at the 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 











71. per 


_ August, 1847. 


ECTURES on MINERALOGY and GEO- 
7 lees sald *, eas CORRES. London, are iven on 


TENN an Fr F. ae Those on Mineralogy begin Mri lay, October 
4th, and terminate at Christmas. Fee, 2. 28. Those on Geology 
commence in January and continue till June, A shorter Course 
of Lectures on Mineral — Geology is delivered on Th 
peter | from 8 till9. These begin on October 10th, and 

t Easter. Fee, 11.118. 6d. Professor Tennant accom nies 
hie Students to the Public ——_ and to places sees of gee ical 
interest in the country. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


HE SOCIETY of BIBLIOPHILES. 


Subscriptions—Two Guineas and One Guinea per Annum. 


For Rules and Particulars apply to the Secretary, Wangford, 
Suffolk. 


HE PRESS.—WANTED, a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT by a First- —- REPORTER and Paragraphist.— 
-_ H. B., Messrs. Lee & Nightingale, 16, Castle-street, Liver- 











OPULAR SCIENTIFIC LECTURES all 
arlustrated).—Mr. GEORGE ST. CLAIR, F.G.8., &c., will 








NEW SWINDON «+» Nov. 26th, 
DEVONPORT . . Dee. 3rd. 
PLYMOUTH ........ eee ee eee Dee. 4th. 
GOSPORT . . Dec. 16th. 
CLIFTON. .....0cseeceeeeseres Dec. 19th. 


And is open to other December engagements in the South and 
West. List of Lectures on application.—Address Banbury, Oxon. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCE ag oie Mem read LECTURE will be 
iven by Mr. HOLMES, on TUESDAY, October Ist, at 2 p.m.— 
ouse- Prysicions and House- -Surgeons ae selected from the Per- 
tual Pupils according to merit. The paid offices of Curator, 
trars, Demonstrator and Ubstetric Assistant are offered for 
competition annually. Perpetual Pupil’s Fee, 100 Guineas. 


© PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 
superior HOME is offered, in a first-class Ladies’ —- on 

the Lancashire coast, to one or two LADIES wishing to reside 

where their Sisters could have a finished Education, or the ed 

CHARGE would be taken of a FAMILY whose Parents are 

pi 3 Inclusive Terms for Pupils, 100 guineas.—Address 

Messrs. Lee & Nightingale, Advertising Agents, Liverpool. 


I ANWELL COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX.— 

eee the Rev. J. A. Emerton, D.D.; Vice-Principal, 
H. A. Tilley, Esq.; assisted by experienced Masters. Pupils are 
} aR grounded, and afterwards | special] Foon momen for the 
Public Examinations and for Professional and Commercial Pur- 
suits. —For Prospectuses, address as above. 











ANNES, SOUTH OF FRANCE.—An Eng- 

lish Practitioner, a with his Family in one of the 
best houses in the Town, has VACANCIES for one or more 
LADIES, who may a "to avail themselves of the mild winter 
Climate, ‘and the comforts of an English home. They will be 
waited on by English servants. First-rate references given and 
expected.—For further particulars apply to a egg ag & 
Rogers, 11, Clement’s-lane, London ; James Burns, = 
map-street, aetna and Mr. Wakeling, e — 
Library, Brighton. 


ILVORDE, near BRUSSELS.—The TWO 
EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISH neue ae for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, the other for YOUNG S, wasrensesing 
to Families the best instruction in the a ro I branches of 
study, are those of M. Michaux Portae s, Rue Thérésienne, and 
the Ladies Vax per Werrt, Rue de Louvain. Terms, 301. an 
321., including washing and school necessaries. The best Masters 
from Brussels attending for Good 
Prospectuses sent free. ° 


RADFIELD.—ST. ANDREW'S COL- 
LEGE, BRADFIELD, near READING. 














O EDITORS and AUTHORS.—A Youn 
Gentleman is Grtinene of filling up his spare time hed pn 
PILING INDEXES, correcting fs, or any similar 
Dise at 430. "herdas references.—M1u1, 32, eg 
square, 


* PUBLISHERS. —WANTED, by a Gentle- 
who has recently vacated his Situation as MANAGER 
ina W Vest-end Establishment, after Eight hs —f C4 popet 
intendence, a like post of 
ledge of every detail connected with Publishing and py with 
Book-keeping ; or in any other _ where rust and Confi- 
dence are pre-requisites. Securit y can be given, if necessary.— 
Address J. M. J., 54, Offord-road, Barnsbury, N 


NHE PRESS.—An experienced REPORTER, 
who has eee oonsitersite ope on Daily and Weekly 
Newspapers, RE-ENGAGEMENT. — W., 23, Daily 
Chroni » Newoastle-on-Tyne. 


ITERARY ASSISTANCE. — A _ Literary 

Man, of large and varied Experience as an Author and 

Editor, undertakes to REVISE MANUSCRIPTS, and prepare 

them for the press, or a to compose them from materials 

s | Redness to him in any of the languages of Western Europe.— 
T.C.D., 5, Pellatt- A 4, Wood Green, | N. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— 
WANTED. by an experienced Man, a SITUATION as 
MANAGER of the Printing department of a Country News- 
paper. Would undertake the Sub-editing.—A.Lrua, W. Glover, 
4, Symond’s Inn, Chancery lane. 























ARTNERSHIP. —PARTNE! R WANTED 

in an old-established NEWSPAPER. About 1,0001. to 1,4002. 

required. Weekly Paper.—For particulars apply to Mr. Howes, 
is. Paternoster-row. 


YO BOOKSELLERS.—The Proprietor of an 
old-established first-class BUSINESS wishes to meet with a 
PURCHASER. The concern has been in the same hands many 
years, and the only reason for yes eo the Proprietor wishes to 
retire from Business. Returns, about 13,000. a year, (increasin, 
every year). 5,0001. to 6,0001. required,—two-thirds in cash, an 
balance by instalments, with security. The above can be fully 
investigated by any bona fide Purchaser.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. Hoimes, 48, Paternoster-row. 








ARTNERSHIP. —TO PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS, &c.—WANTED, a PARTNER, who has 
a good Knowledge of the Trade, to relieve the Advertiser of a 
portiae of his daily work. A Partner will derive 500l. to 6002. 
a year as his share of the profits. He will have a share in a first- 
class Business, old estab lished well known, and open to investi- 
gation.—Address A. B., care of Mr. Hotmes, 48, Paternoster-row. 


W sity" -COLOUR DRAWINGS.—A choice 
Selection of high-class WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
A LEARNS, 7, HAYMARKET, next the 





always ON VIEW 
Theatre. Private 








For ee ae ly to the Warden at the College, (or to the 
Honorary Secre H. Patreson, Esq., at his 
1, Elm-court, Middle Temple, London. 


(JOVERNESS (RESIDENT). _—The Daughter 
of a Medical a who held a high Appointment in 
India, desires a RE-EN EMENT os a Gentleman’s Family 
AS GOVERNESS to Chiidren under 14. Acquirements: Eng- 
lish, French, Music, and Drawing (Pencil and Crayon). A five 
ears’ reference can be given.—Address H. E., care of — 
oscoe & Hincks, Solicitors, 14, King- street, Finsbury-sq., E.C. 





LADY, highly recommended, living in a 
healthy Suburb of London, is willing to reoeive CHILDREN 
whose Parents are Abroad, or to take charge of young Boys who 
wish to attend the City schools. References exchanged.—Appli- 
cations may be addressed to M.A., 2, Victoria-terrace, Bridge- 
road, Battersea, 5. W. 


H'= PARK COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 
115, GLOUCESTER-TERRACE, HYDE PARK 
The JUNIOR Term begins prt ar ooo 16th. 
The SENLOR Term NOVEMBER 
Prospectuses, containing Terms ty , of dy neta may 
be had on app at the College, or to the Lad 


NV ORNIN Go or ALTERNATE DAILY EN- 

GAGEMENT REQUIRED immediately by a LADY of 
mature age, with good references. English, French and Italian 
Grammatically ; Music, Drawing in Pencil and Water Colours. 
If within a convenient distance, terms moderate.— Address L. E., 
30, Red Lion-square, W.C. ee -_ 


CROLASTEO. —Parents and Guardians wishing 
place Hor with PRIVATE TUTORS are invited to 

amet to The UNI Bed SOCIETY (Limited), 14, York-street, 
Covent-garden. A aioe al ag 0 Kent of good Visiting and Resident 
Tutors, NKINSOPP, B.A., Secretary. 














LADIES, 

TUFNELL PARK, CAMDEN-ROAD, LONDON. 
The next Term OPENS September 18. 
Fee for Residents i in Tintbiog School, 60 Guineas 

le School, 40 Guineas bper ann. 
-- Senmeure School, 30 Guineas 
Payment reckoned {10m Entrance. 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 


For Prmpecinen, with list of Rev. Patrons and Lady Patronesses, 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for 


HOME EDUCATION.—A Widow Lady and 
her a fully qualified to teach residing in the 
Regent's Park, wish to RECEIVE a few LIT ITTLE GIRLS for 
whom a Home and. ‘First-class Instruction are desired. References 
given aud required.— For terms and particulars address A. D., care 
of Mr. Luff, Stationer, 3, York-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


GEETC HING en NATURE.—An — 
tunity is offered to One or Two Ladies of joining a 
Artist in Study from fine scenery, with or without Instruction. 
References exchanged.—Address, by letter, B. F., 10, Spring-st 
Sussex-gardens, W. 


evcazsn. .—A Lady, long accustomed to 
care of Young Ladies from 15 to 18, offers a SUPERIOR 

yy eat and a Happy Home. Distinguished references.— 

Address M. A. Hill, Post-office, Millbrook-road, Southampton. _ 


{ y2 NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—Mr. 
ALFRED DAVIS, Assistant-Master, has VACANCIES in 
PUPIL TLS attending the College or School. 

unti -street, Barnsbury, N. 











his Family for a 
‘erms 67, 


MEDIC. L SESSION, 1867 - 68. — RESI- 
BN DENC , during the Curriculum in the Fa® house ef 
a Lecturer att. Metropolitan Medical School (M.A. of Cambridge), 
with TUITION in Arts and sroteemone! Subjects.—For particu- 
lars address M A., 45, Belsize Park, N 
NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. —A Graduate at 
Cambridge (in Classical and Math 
ly i f the Public Schools, ——# PUPILS, 
Resident or Non-Resident, for the Universities and Indian Civil 
-, care 0! 














Service.—. f Messrs. Varty & Cox, Stationers, 
Adelaide street, Strand: 


A LLESMERE EOUEE, Pdd aen = HAM. — 
UGH ERS of GE N Num r lim: 

ee ea a con erm commeneed on + 5th September. 
—Apply to Prineiy 

ATURAL HISTORY of NOVA SCOTIA 

and the BERMUDAS.—Mr. J. MATTHE 

F.L will be happy to CORRESPOND on mesée' 

the vag —Address, prepaid, Hatirax, NOVA oT 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, THE Wo of 
UNION-ROAD, CLAPHAM-RIB& 


=n pile will RE-ASSEMBLE on MONDAY. “Se 
ses will be formed for French, Germang4 ta 
Mathematics, Eelish Literature, Latin, lraw bat 














GPECTAL TRAINING.—WOOLWICH, 

SANDHURST, THE LINE.—A successful oe Tutor, 
with a High Wrangler, PREPARES for the nig hn va appli- 
cation requested.—Address Darlington House, 8 Groye, 





dress Lady-Principal at the College. 


Middlesex, W. 


Music, &c. ! 
wate Kectures on Natural History and Chemis{xy’ ua 
The Woodlands, September, 1967. a 
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UNIVER SITY OF ST. 
SESSION 1867—68. 


Chancellor—His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T. LL.D. 
Vice-Chancellor—The Very Rev. Principal TU LLOCH, D.D. 


Rector—JOHN STUART MILL, Esq. LL.D. M.P. 


UNITED COLLEGE OF-.ST. SALVATOR 
AND ST. LEONARD. 


The CLASSES in the United College will be OPENED on 
TUESDAY, the 5th of November, at Two o'clock, when Principal 
FORBES will deliver an Introductory Addres 

Principal. 

JAMES DAVID FORBES, D.C.L. LL.D. and F.R. 
First or Junior Hums anity-- Professor Shairp—Daily 

Tuesday and Thursday at 
Second Humanity—P rofessor Shs airp—Daily at ¢ 
Third Humanity—Professor Shairp—Mon., We -. 
First or Junior Greek—Professor C: am pbell—D: 
Second Greek— Professor Cam pbell—Dail 
Third Greek— Professor Campbell—Dai t 9. 
First or Junior Mathematics—Professor Fischer—Daily at 11. 
Second Mathematics—Professor F: lecher Sn a at 12. 

Third Mathematics—Prof. Fischer— s., and Fri., at 2. 
Rhetoric and English Literature—Profs sor 3aynes—Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, at 10. 
Logic and Metaphysics— Professor Baynes— m ays 

Moral Philosophy—Professor Flint— Daily 

Political Feonomy—Professor Flint—-T 

Natural Philosophy—Professor Swan— 

ues. and Thurs. at 10. 

Chemistry with its appli 
at 11, Tues. and Wed. ¢ 

Physiology— Professor B sell Daily at 4. 

Natural History—Professor Macdonald—Daily at 10. 

Civil History—Professor Macdonald—T ues. and Thurs. at 9. 


3S.L. & E. 
at 12, and 





and Fri., at 11. 
iily atl 
10, 























d Thurs. at 3. 
at 12, Wed. at 2, 


sor Heddle—Daily 





ation to Arts—Profe 





BURSARIES. 
The following Bursaries will be Comp 
the 2nd November :—FOUR FOUNDATION 
MAXWELL (lll. ; ONE GRAY 101.) ; The A 
q oe ). Also, early in November, ONE BRUC E 
BURSARY of 30/., open to ‘Students entering the Secor ear's 
Classes. All Bursars must attend at least Two Classes each 
Session. 


sted for on Friday, the 











PRIZES. 

To be awarded during, or at the close of, the Session:—MILLER 
PRIZES, for Students of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Year; GRAY 
PRIZE, CARSTAIR MATHEMATIC. PRIZES, DUNCAN 
MATHEMATICAL PRIZE, BRUCE 7 OGIC PRIZE, 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 
ae baer A ae HOLARSHIP will be awarded in Nx ee er, 
IRIE SCHOLARSHIP in May, 186 nd a 
BRUCE * SCHOLARSHIP also, in April, 1868. 

Particulars as to the Prizes and Scholarships, and also 
Bursaries now Vacant, and in the hands of anv ate Patrons, will 
be found in the University Calendar, or n be learned on appli- 
cation to the Secretary of the U nited Coll 











3 to 









ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. 


This COLLEGE will be OPENED by an ADDRESS from the 
PRINCIPAL, on MONDAY, the isth of November, at Twelve 
o'clock. 
Principal—The Very Rev. JOHN TULLOCH, D.D 
Systematic Theology—Principal Tulloch Junior daily = Ye 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism—Professor Brow: n—Dai 
Divinity and Church History— Professor Coo i 
Hebrew and — seapest Professor ; Junio ily at 1. 

Mitchell . «seeeee (Senior daily at 12. 
















BURSARIES, 
The following BURS SARIES will be competed for on 


the 15th re ember 
TWO FOU NDATION (101. each). The WEMYSS BURSARY 
+) 


Friday, 


PRIZES. 
CHANCELLOR'S PRIZE, COOK ae MACFARLAN TES- 
TIMONIAL, GRAY PRIZE (see the nda7'). 
For PRESENTATION BURSARI he Calendar). 


RECTOR’S PRIZE. 
Open to Students of both Colleges. 257. for an ESSAY on ‘Th 
Logical and Psychological Questions involved in the Contrové rey 
between Nominalism and Realism.’ For particulars see C ie ndar. 





a] ps U 





ust Matriculate 






Before entering the Classes, crane Btad pens n 
with the Registrar of the Unive > Li 
The fullest information may be f 


ity Calen- 
dar, price 1s. 6d., by post, 1s. 8d. 


linburgh. 
IAM TROUP, Registrar. 
_5t - Andrews, § September 1867. 


QT. LE ON ARD’S C OLLEGE H AL L, 
US ST. ANDREWS, FIFESHIRE, N.B. 
Council. 
Principal Forbes. J. Whyte Melville, Esq., of 
Professor Shairp. B oI 


Professor Fischer. A. 
Lieut.-General Moncrieff. Pat 
DESIG N OF THE COLLEGE omg i 
was formed for providing itable 
suing their studies at the Uni ve A, St. Ar 
design of the Hall, as summed up in the orig zinal Prospectus, is 
“combine domestic comfort and superintendence with moral and 
religious training, and the best possible aids to study.” 


LOCALITY AND ACCOMMOD.: ATION. — The locality of St. 
Andrews is peculiarly favourable for suc) an undertaking. Its 
retired situation, removed from many tions of large 
towns, the healthiness of its invigor: its extensive 

s ffording ample opportunit and manly 
its ancient and venerable asy its many historic 
associations,—all stamp it with an ac: ademic chi 2 er peculiar to 
itse’ The success of the Institution has warranted the erection 
of a commodious and handsome building, now in an advanced 
State of progress, on a beautiful site adjoining the present Hall. 
For a short time longer the Hall will be conducted in the present 
premises. 

INTERN AL MANAGEMENT.—The Educational Staff con- 
sists of a Warden and Resident Tutor, who gives tutorial assist- 
ance and direction to the Pupils, all of whom are actual students 

the University Classes. The subjects embraced are the usual 
ones of the Curriculum of Arts—viz., Classics, Mathematical and 
Mental Philosophy. Modern Langua; ges, Drawing, and Music, 
Way be learned with the aid of competent Masters by special 




































“ANDREWS. | # 








| Natural I 





The Wa p (lately held by J. << Collyer, Esa. | 
3. A , of Gatventity Callese de (latel Jd at present vacant, bu 
competent scholar will inted b: y the Council during the 
vacation. The domestic ee ails of the Hall are superintended by 
an experienced Steward and —peemaenpee, who, for several years, 
have efficiently performed this duty 


TERMS OF ADMISSION, &c. ee Student, before admis- 
sion to the Hall, must produce a certificate of good conduct and 
diligence from the Master or Tutor under whom he has studied 
for the last two years. He must be in actual attendance on one 
or more classes of the University. The charge for Board and 
Tuition for the Winter Session, of nearly six months, (commenc- 
ing iq this year on the 4th of Nov: ember), i is from 60l. to 701., accord- 

the accommodation desired. Applications for admission 
spanied by the requisite testimonials, should be Forwarded 

at se to the Treasurer, W. F. Tex LAND, Esq., Com- 
rew. 










SUMM ER SSION.—The Hall is | open during the months of 
May, June, and July, for the benefit of Students who have joined 
the Hall during the previous winter, or who are to be students for 
the succeeding one. 

Further information connected withthe arrangements of the 
Hall, or the entrance of Students, may be obtained from Principal 
Foxsss, Prof r Suarrp, or W. F. Inevanp, Esq. 

St. Andrews, September, 1867. 











OVE INS COLLE 2G E, MANC HESTER, 
(in connexion with the University of London). 

The SESSION 1867-8 
of October, 1867, and terminate on Friday, the 26th of June, 1868. 
Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. Fell. Univ Coll. Lond. 

Courses of Instruction. 

Professor J. G. Greenwood, B.A 

n — a es ; Ancient and Modern History 






Classics- 
English 






Tr 

Mathe matic Prof fess: or iT homas Barker, M.A. 

Natural Philosophy—Professor William Jack, M.A. 

Logic ; Mental and Moral Philosophy ; ; Political Economy—Prof. 
W. Stanley Jevons, F 

Jurisprudence—Pr rofessor R. C. ¢ ‘hn ristie, A. 

beats) Og and Ay nied! Pr - H. E. Roscoe, 


Professor W. C. Williamson, F.R 
and erature; Modern Lan; gui ages and Lite- 
aores. 













Oriental I 
rature 

Drawing—Mr. W. 
s t Lecturer in Clas 





ley 
Chemistry L aboratory Assistant—Mr. C. Schorlemmer, F.C.S. 
Additional Lectures, on which the attendance is optional ana 
without fees, are given on ‘The Hebrew of the Old Testament,’ 
> Greek of the New Testament.’ 
i are recognized by the University of 
egrees, by the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and by the Apethes rr all. 


i ie 
The DEPARTMENT of the EVENING CLASSES provides 
instruction for persons unable to attend the Day Classes in nearly 
all the subjects comprised in the Day C eves of the College. 
Various SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, end PRIZES, 
1 founded in the College for the promotion of the study 
Ma — atics, English, Chemistry, Political Economy, 





London for its Medical I 





have t 








ral Histo 
i ATHE M rie AL ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, of 
, are offered for Sarge in October, 1867. 


and 
TWO 











Prost 1y and for the Evening Classes will be 
forwarded, ition to the Registra 
The ‘ , Price 2s. 6d. 


ALENDAR’ for 1867 -8 

(by post < nnd from Messrs. 
Sowler, ywood, 4 Booksellers in 
a a ster, contains the fulles + details relating to the Courses of 
Study, the R s for the competition for Scholarships, &c., 
x tions of the University 
and the preliminary 

















ton, Army, the € 
xaminations in Lt we and Medic in 
The ‘SYLLAB us for the EVEN ING CLASSES,’ price 3d. (by 
post; 4d.), may also be obtained | a 








ve 
J. REENWOOD, sag 3 
J. ‘HOLME NICH OLSON, Registrar. 


COLLEGE, MANC HESTER. 


O _— SESSION 1867-8. 


The Principal will attend at the College for the purpose of 
admitting io nts to the Day Classes on Wednesday, the 2nd, 
SURE i, and Friday, the 4th, of October, from 11 a.m. 

dmitting New Students to the Evening Classes 
on th e oth and 10 th of oe er, from to P. 












G. GRE 
z. HOLM istrar. 
| NA? ATION AL ASSOC I ATION FOR THE 
_PROMOT {ON OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
MEETING will be he 
Y the 18th, to WEDNESDAY, 





* President. 
The Right Hon. Lord ais ie aed and CLANDEBOYE, 
-C.B, 





sidents of Departments. 

Jurisprudence—The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE O’HAGAN. 

Education—THOMAS ANDREWS, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 

He lth—Sir JAMES SIMPSON, M.D., F.R.S. 

my and pincapees ROBERT KANE, F.R.S. 

8 to be read at the Meeting must be delivered to the 

tary, on or before the Ist of September. 

ickets entitling to a copy of the TRANSACTIONS), 

itto, entitling to be represented by 
iates, 103.; Ladies’ (transferable), 1 

s to Railway facilities, Lox ~ apeieed 

2 ion, Prozrammes, &c., mé had on 
plicatior o the G Gene ral Office, 1, Adam- street, reek hi; or to 

the I 4008 l ‘Oftice, Queen’ sC oll ege, Belfast. 


Cc LON | C OMP: AN Y, 
Subscribed Capital—72 

Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 























~ LIMITED.— 


50,0002. 






ma — eneral Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq 
Stept zen P. Kennard, Es 
meee George Gordo m, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq. M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq 
Mand. J. BRAINE, Esq. 





Del entures are granted for one year at 5 per cent., for three 
years at 5}, and for five years at 6 per cent. per annum. 
e Directors are also prepared to invest money on mortgage in 
Ceylon and Mauritius, for periods exceeding five years, at Colonial 
rates of interest (payable half-year iy in London), with or No 
the Company’s guarantee, as may be arranged. Sums of 5, 
to 10,0002. are most convenient for Mice mortgage inv estments. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, London. 

By Order, R, A. CAMERON, Secretary, 





Reval scuoor OF MINEg, 
Director—Sir ae Pe ge URCHISON, Bart. 





During the Seventeenth Session, 1867-68, whicl 
MENCE on the 7th of OCTOBER. t¢ e following Couee 
LEC CTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTR ATIONS will be 
given :— 


1. Chemistry. By E. Frankland. F.R.S 

2. Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D. F. t %. 

3. ei History. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 

i” ting OBy- } a Warington W. Smyth, M.A. F.R.S, 
6. Geology. By C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

= Applied wm. Td By Robert Willis, M.A. F.R.S. 


= Ke ysics. Bhi ee F.R.S. 
ns swe in Mechanical Drawing by the Rev. J. H 
Edgar, M.A. aythorne 
The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is 30]. in 
one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20/., exclusive 





| of the Laboratories. 


Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 


| Laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Frankland, 


8 will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 7th 





—— the Metallurgical Laboratory under the direction of 
r. Pere 
Boor ‘to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 31. and 4f, 





onkens in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, actin: 
oo Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduoed 
price: 
Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others engaged 
in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced es 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has grante 
ee and several others have also been estab shed bs 
Governmer 
For a ee and Information, ap] ply to the Registrar, 
Royal School of Mines, Jermyn-street, London, &.W. 
TRENHAM REE} 
R™ 
SURGEONS, EDINBURGH. 
WINTER SESSION, 1867-8. 
The following COURSES of LECTURES on MEDICAL an@ 
SURGICAL SCILENC nd also those delivered in the Univer- 


sity, qualify for Examination for the Diplomas of the Royal Col- 
leges of Physicians and Surgeons. 








, Reg zistrar. 








AL COLLEGES of PHYSIC I ANS and 






Classes open on Tuesday, November 5. 


Surgery—Dr. P. H. Watson. 
Surgery—Dr. Joseph Bell. 
Surgery—Mr. Annandale. 
gee Pe Practical and Analytical Chemistry—Dr. Stevenson 
acad 
Chemistry : Practical — Analytical Chemistry—Dr. A. C. Brown. 
Hing seed San: ders. 
Royal Infirm 
Clinical Medicine (Royal Infirmary)—Drs. Sanders, Haldane, and 
Balfour; Dr. J. Matthews Duncan ed ce ag of Women). 
Clinical Surgery (Royal Infirmary}—Dr. ¢ 
Anatomy: Anatomical Densnatwations; Prnaticn al Anatomy— 
Dr. P. D. Handyside. 
Medical Jurisprudence—Dr. Littlejohn. 
Practice of Physic—Dr. Rutherford Haldane. 
Practice of BS eau ot George W. Balfour. 
General Pathology—Dr. Grainger Stewart. 








SUMMER SESSION, 1868. 
Classes open on Monday, May 4. 






acdonald. 
ger Stewart. 


Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Dr. Angus 

Pathological Anatomy and Histology—Dr. Gra 

Midwifery—Dr. Keiller. 

Midwifery—Dr. J. Matthews Duncan. 

ae urisprudence—Dr. Littlejohn. 

Royal Infirmary. 

Clinical Medicine (Royal Infirmary)—Drs. Sanders, Haldane, and 
Balfour ; Dr. J. Matthews Duncan (for Diseases of Women). 

Clinical Se (Royal Infirmary)—Dr. Gillespie. 

Anatomy: Elementary, Practical, and_ Microscopic; 
strations; Operative ‘Surgery—Dr. P. D. Handyside. 

Practical and Analytical Chemistry—Dr. Stev enson Lg acadam. 

Practical and Analytical Chemistry—Dr. A. C. Bro 


By order of the Royal College of P nyeici ans, 
» R. 1} ANE, Secrefary. 
By order of the Royal Colleze of Maraeon 
JAMES SIMSON 
The INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS for Session 18 Y 
delivered by Dr. GRAINGER STEWART, on MONDAY, “No. 
vember 4th, at 11 o’clock. 


The Practice: = Anatomy Rooms and Chemical Lal 
on October Ist 

The above Geutan qualify for the Royal Colleges of Foqsictens 
and Surgeons, of Edinburgh, London, and Dublin, the 
sity of Edinburgh and other Universities, and the other Medical 
and Public Boards. 

The minimum cost of the Education in the above School for 
the Double Qualification of Physician and Surgeon from the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, including the Fees for 
the Joint Examinations, is 901. 4s., which is payable by yearly 
instalments during the period of Study; whilst the minimum 
cost for the Single Qualification of either Physician or Surgeon, 
including Fee for Examination, is S0l. 

NOTICE.—The Register at all Medical Schools is now required 
to be closed within siftcen days after the commencement of each 
Session, except in cases of detention from illness or other un- 
avoidable cause 

Preliminary 








Demon- 












ratories open 



















}xaminations in General Education by the nae 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of Edinburgh, ta $ 
October and November, 1867, and in April and July 
timonials of proficiency granted by certain Education: 
will be accepted as sufii cient evidence ad ss 1eral Education, and 
will exempt from the Preliminary Examination. Students who 
are in doubt as to the effect of the New Regu! ations regarding the 
Preliminary Examinations in General Education, are requested 
to communicate with the Secretary to the School. 

EXTRA WINTER CLASSES. 
Vaccination (Six Weeks’ Course)—Dr. Husband. 
Diseases of Children (Sick Children’s Liospital)—Drs. Keiller and 

Grainger Stewart. 

EXTRA SUMMER CLASSES. 

Diseases of Children (Sick Children’s Hospital)—Drs. Keiller and 
Grainger Stewart. 

Histology—Dr. Sanders. 
Military Surgery and Hygiene—Dr. P. H. Watson. 
Surgical Appliances and Operative Surgery—Dr. Joseph Bell. 
Surgical Pathology and Operative Surgery—Mr. A: Annandale. 
Vaccination (Six Weeks’ Course)—Dr. Husband. 
Diseases of the Eye—Dr. Argyll Robertson. 


I Dr. sk 
a a MACADAM, Secretary to the 

















STEVENSON 
Medical aud Surgical Schoo 
B.—A Prospectus of the School will be forwarded 2 a applic 
tion to the Secretary, whose addressis Surgeons’ Hall, Ei 
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“" Dee =p yn par eryier ye BOOKSELLERS, 

WANTED, Oxford and Cambridge ‘ LOCAL EXAMI- 

RATION PAPER &e.,’ for 1858.—Address terms to X., Mr. 
Head's, s, 21, Sidecar ite-street Without, London. 





AN EN GLISH M.A., several years resident 

in the suburbs of Lisbon, RECEIVES YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN, who, in addition to a liberal education, may require a 
knowledge of Portuguese, or those whose health may need a genis ul 
and equable climate.—For Circulars apply to Messrs. Triibner, 60, 
Paternoster: row, E.C. 





PROFESSOR, a shaded to a College in one 
of the principal towns of France. would g!adly RECEIVE 
into his House TWO or THREE YOUNG GENTLEMEN, who 
would have the advs er age of a Classical Education, combined 
with the opportunity of acquiring a perfect knowledge of French. 
Healthy and pleasant climate. Terms moderate. — Write 
e — Ve. D’Orimont, Place du Chateau, 5, A Blois, Loir et 





HE CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Head Master. 
The Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, M.A. F.R.A 
Professor of Mathematics and Classics in the late Regal “Military 
College, Addiscombe. 

The Course of Instruction is designed to prepare Pupils in 
Classics, Mathematics, and Science for the Universities, and to 
impart a sound general Education 

A special Department is provided for Pupils preparing for the 
Indian Civil Service, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. 

The Term will COM (MEI vCE on September 16. 


HERESA HOUSE, Betsizz ParkK-RoaD, 
HAMPSTEAD.—Miss BIRD begs to announce to her 

Patrons and Friends that she has lately REMUVED her well 
known First-class Educational Establishment, 80 yon 4 
carried on for many years, to the above locality. It has been 
selected as one of the most healthy in the vicinity of London, and 
the house is replete with every comfort and accommodation for 
Pupils. There are two Foreign Governesses resident in the house, 
French and German being constantly spoken by the Pupils. Miss 
Biep superintends the whole mana; t of h rer Estat 
and every care is taken of each Pupil confid 7 to her charge. 
Eminent Professors in all branches attend daily. 


Wes ST OF ENGLAND. —CORNWALL.— — 

FURNISHED HOUSE TO BE LET, near the Town of 
FALMOUTH, for Six Months, or longer, from OCTOBER next. 
Good accommodation for a Gentleman’s Family. Lawn, & 
fronting south; Greenhouse and Stable. Situation quarter of a 
mile from the Sea, well sheltered, and admirably adapted for a 
Family desiring a mild and ec uable climate. Rent moderate 
Apply to Messrs. Pritcuarp & Co. 23, Lincoln's Inn-fields, ‘or 
Mr. Warne, Morning News Office, Falmouth. 


GENTLEMAN and his WIFE, residing with 
a their two Sons in a large Mansion, sta unding in eight acres 
of pleasure grounds, within ten miles of Liverpoo!, on the London 
and North-Western Line a Railway, desire to meet with Three 
or Four YOUNG GENTLEMEN to RESIDE with them, and 
join with their two Soe in their Studies, under first-rate 
Masters, and to participate with them (out of school hours) in all 
the comforts and recreation which the place affords. Terms 120 to 
150 Guineas per annum inclusive, according to age. References 
exchanged. — Apply, by letter, to A.B.C., care of Mr. W. H. Peat, 
Journal of C ommerce Office, Liverpool. 


























MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Many copies of cach of hoy p Siowing Books are in circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIB and may be obtained, with the 
least possible delay, by Ate: a of One Guinea per anuum : 


The Early Years of the Prince Consort—Blackburn’s Pyrenees— 

New Volume of Poems, by Matthew Arnold—Froude’s Studies 
on Great Subjects—Memoirs of Dr. Marsh, by his Daughter—Life 
of Professor Aytoun, by Theodore Martin—A Story of Doom, by 
Jean Ingelow—Guldwin Smith’s Lectures on English Statesmen— 
ear # 3 Ancien Régime—Hozier’s History of the Seven Weeks’ 

War—Liddon’s Bampton Lectures—Plumptre’s Boyle Lectures— 
Half ce the Old World, by tora Pollington—New America, 
by W. Dixon—Blind People, by B. G. Johns—Tyndali’s Lec- 
ten 3. Sound— Musgrove’s Nooks and Corners of Old France— 
Wright's Life of General Oglethorpe—Baker’s Albert Nyanza— 
Stoughton’s Ecclesiastical History of England—Weld’s Residence 
in Florence—Churchill’s Life of Abd-el- Kader—Jerningham’s Life 
in a French Chateau—On the Boulevards, by W. b. Jerrold— 
Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers—By the Seashore. by Madame de 
Gasparin — Bible Teachings in Nature, by Hugh Macmillan— 
Archeological Papers on Old London—The Reign of Law, by the 
Duke of Argyll—A Trip to the Tropics, by the Marquis of Lorne— 
Studies in the Gcapdie, by Archbishop Trench—Essays on the 
Church and the World—Av eling’s Memoirs of the C lawton Family 
—Du Chaillu’s Adventures in Ashanco-Land—Ellis’s Madagascar 
Revisited—all the best Recent Novels—and every other Work of 
acknowledged merit and general interest, Revised Lists of which 
are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a constant succession of New Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 
Book Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


MUDIE’S SEPTEMBER LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of 
RECENT BOOKS is now READY for DISTRIBUTION. 
This LIST contains more than ONE THOUSAND POPULAR 
BOOKS at the lowest current prices. 


A Revised List of Works of the Best Authors, selected chiefly 
from the Library, and re-issued in Ornamental Bindings for 
Presents and School Prizes, is also now ready, and will be for- 
warded postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
New Oxford-street, London. 
City Office—4, King- street, Cheapside. 








GTAk and GARTER HOTEL and TAVERN, 
RICHMOND-HILL. 
Bia spacious new COFF EE-ROOM is now OPEN for the 
SEAS( 
iaplaniione for a in the Family Hotel to be made to 
8. C. WALLAC#, General Manager. _ 


ESTINIOG, NORTH WALES.—The 
PEIRGWERN_ ARMS HOTEL.—Intending Visitors to 

be — will find this Hotel replete with comfort. Charges very 
te. Posting in allits branches. Festiniog is unrivalled in 

the Princip: ality for the beauty of its scenery. 





YD ROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
HILL SIDE, near GODALMING, SURREY (one hour's 
distance from W aterloo Station, Lon< don), for the treatment of 
acute and chronic Diseases under the combined application of 
warm and tonic processes, which, unlike the cold water cure, are 
adapted to the most delicate constitutions, and suited to all 
seasons. The locality is salubrious and beautiful, the situation 
being one of the finest on the Surrey hills. Prospect uses may be 
obtained on application to Mr. Maperty, M.R.C.5. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Sud- 
brooke Park, Richmoad: hill, Suarrey,— Physician, Dr. 
EDWARD LANE, M.A. M.D, Edin. Univ.,—for the treatment 
of Chronic Diseases, = he b ‘the combined natural agents, 
Air, Exercise, Water, and Diet. Turkish Baths on the 
under Dr. Lane’s medical direction. 


& R. M‘CRACKEN, 388, QUEEN-STREET, 
« LONDON, E.C. (late of 7, Old Jewry), General and Foreign 
Agents and Wine Merchants, beg to inform their Patrons that 
they gr to receive and forward Works of Art, gage, 
Wines, &c. to and from all Parts of the World. They solicit par- 
ticular attention to the following Wines :— 
Ingham’s Pale Virgin Marsala, 24s. per dozen ; Quarter casks, 
ree pet s, Duff Gordon's, and — er Sherries, 30s. to 708.— 
roft, Taylor's, and other Ports, 388. to . —Clarets, 208. to 1508. 
pes Be 's 1857 Pale Brandy. 668. 4. Paine case.—Very rare 
ditto, 30 years old, 848. per dozen case. 
Champagnes, Hocks, Moselles, Burgundies, Liqueurs, &. 
Samples onapplication.—Terms cash. 











j.= E. CORNISH, BOOKSELLER, 
. has on SALE 
THE NEWEST BOOKS. 
RICHLY-BOUND BOOKS for PRESENTS. 
BIBLES, PRAYERS, and CHURCH SERVICES. 
BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS. 
SCHOOL and COLLEGE BOOKS. 
= _ 133, Oxford-street, London, 


OREIGN BOOKS, published in Feanee, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and — = of one ery 45 
ASHER & CO. supply, on the most r able LE 
quickest routes, every description o of FOREIGN eonuicat HONS, 
General and Scientific. A Selection of the best 
kept in Stock. A well-selected Stock of Oriental Works. “Daily 
importations of New Publications from the Continent. 
Catalogues on application, gratis on receipt of one stamp each. 


Asner & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London; 20, 
Unter den Linden, Berlin; 19, Rue de Lille, Paris. a 








HE UNITED LIBR! ARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospec- 
fuses, with List of New Publications, gratis and post free.— 
A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at 
gfeatly reduced prices may also be had free, on application.— 
ooTH’s, CuurRToON’s, Iloncson’s, and Sacypers & Or.ey’s United 
Libraries, 307, Regent-strect, near the Polytechnic. 


BEITISH and FOREIGN SHELLS. 


Mr. R. DAMON, of Weymouth, continues to copay Single 
Specimens and Named Collections of rin ISH 5 LS, in- 
cluding most of the rarer kinds. Priced List, 4d. 

Elementary and other Collections ~ 4 FOREIGN SHELLS. 
An Abridged Catalogue of Collections in British and Foreign 
Shells and Fossils, with Lists and other Publications, sent. 


G BAND COLLECTION of MODERN 

WORKS of ART, by the most celebrated Continental 
Artists. It includes the ‘ Odalisque,’ by the late Ingres, a is 
one of the artist’s most successful efforts; * A Saint Monday,’ 
that very clever artist, Léon Bailly ; also, ‘ Loadin ee 
Waggon on the Coast of France,’ by the well-known , TR 
Dubuisson ; some very choice Landscapes, 

INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY of FINE ARTS (LIMITED), 
25, Old Bond-strect, W. Open Daily, Ten to Six. Admission, 


ne Shilling. 
The Works are all for Sale. Catalogues Free. 








re 





oa 
LARKE’S LITTLE SHOW MAN. —How to 
make PUNCH’S SHOW, with all the Characters, beau- 
tifully coloured, post free for eight stamps. The Automaton 
seven stamps; a Marionette Show, seven stamps; a 
Dioramic Show, seven stamps.—H. G. CrarKe & Co. ., 2, Garrick- 
street, Covent- “garden, W.C. 


OOK BINDING— in the Monastto, ( GRoziER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO TEE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, wW.c. 


TO INVESTORS. 


| J NITED STATES 5/20 BONDS, redeem- 
able 1882 and 1835, Principal and Interest payable in o“ 

(at present prices paying as an investment 7; per cent.), bough 
wold, or emeneaane at pee Exchange prices, and Coupons cas ~ 
KEITH & CO., 00, Lombard-street, London.— 
Por Beit Partealar ss to American Securities and Ex- 
changes, see . & Co.’s Pamphlet, forwarded free by post, on 

application. 


BE SOLD, by Private Contract, the 
GOODWILL, FURNITURE, and LIBRARY of an Old- 
established Literary Institution and Club, in a_ central and 
respectable part of the West End, consisting of a Theatre, Read- 
ing, Billiard, and other dag e Rooms, used for Lectures, Enter- 
ments, and Meeti aby perm son possessing a capital of 
about 800/., and competent to undertake it, the above affords 
facilities for realizing a protitable return.—Apply, by_lett-r, to 
A.B., Messrs. Letts, Son & Co., Royal Exchange, City, E.C, 











Sales by Auction 
Scientific and Miscellaneous Apparatus. 


M®. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great wy 38, King- since t, C Lora garden, 
on FRIDAY, September 13, at half. past 12 pre cisely, MICRO- 
SCOPES, and a great variety ot Objects for ditt —'Telescopes— 
Opera and Race Glasses—Steam-engines and Boilers— -Uuns—two 
Sewing Machines—Electrical and Galvanic App: aratus—Chemical 
ee a and Lenses—Negatives and other Photographic 
Ppa 
On On view the day be before and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Antiquities and Curiosities. 


i R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, ( pone gar: den, 

on iareek. September 20, at half-past 12 preci (INA 

VAS. —Carved Ivory Card-cases — cs mndsome Ina sid Lacquer 

s — zes—several pieces of Furniture cary ed ont of the 

solid— = about 100 lots of Egyptian Antiquities, Coir 

On view the day before and morning of Sale, and Catz crip had. 














LA CAVE. 


O BE SOLD BY AUCTION, by JAMES 
CARTER & SON, upon the Premises of the late Mr. 
BARRA ATT, No. 3, HIGH PAVEMENT NOTTIN GHAM, on 
FRIDAY September 13, upwards of EIGH ITY FINE PAINT- 
INGS. duchudines Water-Colour Drawin; gs = ae and more 
than T ef of the best Pictures of LA CAVE, the Friend and 
Professional Assistant of George Morl: wy Sale to commence at 
1 o’clock prompt. 





Catalogues now ready. 








Y H E ART-J OURNAL 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. Price 2s. 6d. 

With the SEPTEMBER NUMBER is issued the Sixth Part 
of the Tilustrated CATALOGUE of the Paris BE. EAE con- 
taining upwards of One Hundred Highly- finished E 
the choicest Specimens of InpustriaL Arr, inc 





eRe 





dix 
Porcelain, Lamps, Chandeliers, Carpets, Tapestries, Seulgtare, 
Engravings. 


Cabinets, and Lace Curtains, &c. Besides these 
forming a permanent Record of the Exhibition, the 
gives with each Number two large Line Engrav 
brated Pictures; Articles on Fine-Art, illustrated 
Engravings; Criticisms on Art-Literature and P roductions ; and 
all the Art-Gossip of the Day. 
Line — seg ~4 September Number :— 
‘The t Co: rresponde nt,’ by J. Sant, A.TR.A. 
IL. « Cheintopher Sly, by W. a Orchardson. 
London: Virtue & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, E.C. 


I ARDWICKE’S - §CIENCE G OSSIP “for 

SEPTEMBER, price 4d., contains an Origins al Article on 
the Disauises of Insects, by Mr. Wallace, the A “soe in Traveller, 
with Illustrations of the Leaf Insects and Stick Insects drawn by 
Wood, in addition to the usual Store of Artic & $ and Notes and 


Queries. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
HURCHMAN'S SHILLING MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1867. 


Contents. 
1. Tew Old Spe By Ada Cambridge. (With an Illustration 


















Chap. Migration 


~ . Margaret’ 's Letters. 
pes 24 > L’Estrange. 


2. The Oldest Inhz Sbitant. By, Rey. M. G. W atkins, M.A 

3. On the Vitality of a By G. William Bri umeld, M.A. 

Our Doctors and ns. 

5. Alderney and the. ‘Cyclades of the Channel. By the Rey. 
Wilmot Buxton, B.A., Alderney. 

The Boatswain’s Box. By Richard Row 

A ae of Joy. By Sarah Doudney. NAWith an Illustration 

by W. J. Linton. ) 

The Pit Village. By J. E. 

Botanical a among the oon Alps. By Margaret 
Plues.—No. V. Mentone and Laghett 

10. Shelbred toe By Thomas Shairp. 

11. Moral Blisters. By Sophi 5 

12. Earth. By Louis Coutier Biggs, M.A. 

13. Reviews and Notices of Books. 


London: Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 


i” 


Ne 


22 





This day, bound in extra cloth, gilt top, 78. 6d. 


HE CHURCHMAN’S SHILLING MAGA- 

ZINE and yeeuLy TREASURY. Vol. I. Conducted b:; 

the Rev. R. H. YNES, M.A., Vicar of St. Michael and All 

Angels, ¥ 2. L, AE aitor of the *Lyra Anglicana,’ ‘ English 
ries,” 


&e. 
The Volume contains :— 
Twenty-one Chapters of an entirely iiec 4 and interesting Story 
y Miss Ada Cambridge. 
Fort: ‘afc Essays, Narratives, &c., by various popular Authors. 
Eleven — of Poetry, mostly Original, by well-known Hymn 


ri 

Reviews and Notices of Books. 

susie Engravings on Wood by John Leighton, W. J. Linton, and 
others. 


Churchman.—“ The anticipations which we expressed on the 
appearance of the first number have been fully realized. The high 
Character whic h it d from the b under Mr. Baynes's 
able editorship, has been thus far maintained. The circulation of 
this M ne is sure to increase the more w idely its character is 
vs among Churchmen.” 

.—* We commend to public notice this very useful, 
instructiv e, and well-edited and well-illustrated pasoaeal, The 
Churchman’s Shilling Magazine. It is not only all that has been 
predicated of it, but thoroughly readable into the bargain. W ho 
shall deny that it is what we have pronounced it, a great success 2” 

Cc ry Herald.—* In keeping with the ecclesiastical symbols 
on its cover, Fee Magazine contains much that relates exclusivel, 
to the Church, but it also contains much that may recommend it 

Chri of all denominations.” 

Trish ‘Reclesiasticut Gazette.— A very acceptable candidate for 
family favour presents itself in the first volume of this Magazine, 
which is printed in a type that for boldness and pleasantness. leaves 
many of the other monthlics in the rear. The paper also is very 
good, and the illustrations beautiful.” 

a! hronicle.—* We have already expressed an opinion 
that “ ie ——_ Shilling Magazine is worthy of being adopted 
in the family circle of the pte Churchman, and a repetition 
is almost Pall t that need be said. There is a host of contributions 
on Church matters, some oft - indeed very valuabie 

8 a class magazine . isa form dable rival 
blicatio ons. The contents are of a general and a race 
te. — Le ; is ly got up, and the illus- 











tation xzaient & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 
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THE QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE. 


IRI eenemen~Smn mms 


WORKS BY JAMES SMITH, 
OF LIVERPOOL. 








I. 
Just published, 8vo. with Diagram, 


A LETTER TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, 


President elect of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1867—1868, 
ON 


THE QUADRATURE AND RECTIFICATION OF THE CIRCLE, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Il. 


THE QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE: 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN AN EMINENT MATHEMATICIAN AND JAMES SMITH, Esq. 


8vo. with numerous Diagrams, cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. 


It. 


A NUT TO CRACK FOR THE READERS OF PROFESSOR 
DE MORGAN’S ‘BUDGET OF PARADOXES.’ 


8vo. with Plates, price 2s, 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION IN JEOPARDY, 
AND PROFESSOR DE MORGAN IN THE PILLORY WITHOUT HOPE OF ESCAPE. 


8vo. cloth, price 4s. 


¥v 


THE QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE GEOMETRICALLY 
AND MATHEMATICALLY DEMONSTRATED. 


8vo. cloth, price 5s, 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENTS OF 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 


At its ANNUAL MEETING, held in CAMBRIDGE, in 1862. 
8vo. with Plates, price 2s, 6d. 





** Any of the above Works sent post free on receipt of the published price in postage stamps. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. Stationers’ Hall-court, 
Liverpool: EDWARD HOWELL, 28, Church-street. 
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MESSRS. JAMES PARKER & C0.’S 
LIST OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


OXFORD; and 377, STRAND, LONDON. 


—_—_p>—_ 


The OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS: a New Series of the 


Greek and Latin Classics for the use of Schools. Strongly bound in cloth. 


Complete Lists may be had on application. 





TEXTS, with SHORT NOTES. 


“Oxford Pocket Classics.” 


Uniform with the Series of 


The following new Parts are now ready :— 
CICERO—ORATIO IN Q. C.ECILIUM—DIVINATIO, 1s. 








EPISTOLAZ SELECT. 


IN VERREM ACTIO PRIMA, 1s. 
Part I. 


ls. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES OLYNTHIACZA, 1s. 
Of DEMOSTHENES, the Philippic Orations are in a forward state. 
Of CICERO, the Oration Pro Muren4 and the Philippic Orations are in preparation. 
Of ARISTOPHANES, the Frogs will shortly be added to those Plays already published in this form. 


Several other portions of the Works of Classical Authors, with short English Notes appended for the use of Colleges 
and Schools, are in contemplation. 


Complete Lists may be had on application. 





Octavo Editions of the Classics. 
THUCYDIDES. With Notes, chiefly 


Historical and Geographical. By the ee “ ARNO 
With Indices by the Rev. R. P. G. DEMAN. Fifth 
Edition. Complete. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth . ., ll. 168. 


THUCYDIDES. The Text of Arnold, 


with his Argument. The Indexes es to_his Sections, 
and the Greek Index greatly enlarged. By R. P. G. TID- 
DEMAN. In 1 thick vol. 8vo. 12s. 


ARISTOTLE. The Ethics of Aristotle, 


with Notes by the Rev. W. E. JELF, Author of ‘The Greek 
Grammar,’ &. 8yo. 12s. Text separately, 5¢.; Notes sepa- 
rately, 78. 6d. 


POETARUM SCENICORUM GRE- 


CORUM, Aschyli, — Euripidis, et Aristophanis, 
Fabule Su ratites, et_Perditarum Fragmenta, ex Recogni- 
} mag GUL DINDORFIL. Editio Quarta. 1 vol. royal 
vO, 218. 


Jelf’s Greek Grammar. 
Fourth Edition, with Additi and Corrections, now ready, 


A GRAMMAR of the GREEK LAN- 


GUAGE ghlety fre im. the Text of Reshel Kithner. By 

WILLIAM JELF, M.A, Student of Christ 
Chure! h. 2 vols. im ath, 308. 

This Grammar i ist in general use at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, 


and Durham; at Eton, 's College, Lond: 
Public Schools. King’ ege, London, and most other 


LAWS of the GREEK ACCENTS. 


By JOHN GRIFFITHS, M.A. 16mo, Twelfth Edition. 
Price 6d. 











Madvig’s Latin Grammar. 
A LATIN GRAMMAR for the USE 


of SCHOOLS. By Professor MADVIG; with Additions by 

the Author. iTrevslnted by the a. G. ‘woo S, M.A. 8yo. 

}. ag Re Jelf’s ‘Greek Grammar.’ Fourth Edition. 
0 


Competent woes pees ronounce this work to be the v 
Latin Grammar yet published in England. This New E 
contains an Index to t! re Authors quoted. 


best 
ition 





TEN RUDIMENTARY RULES for 


a PROSE COMPOSITION ; with Examples for the 
se of Beginners, By a COLLEGE TUTOR. vn a Sheet, 
os or mounted on cloth, 1s. 





ERASMI COLLO DQUIA SELECTA. 


Arranged for Translation Re-translation. Ade ot 3 
oy Use of Boys who have begun Latin nyaex- stat 

LOWE, . HH Master of ae ~ ¢™ Middle School, 
Ssgtabdan” Feap. 8vo. strongly bo 





Oxford English Classics. 
The LIVES of the MOST EMINENT 


ENGLISH POETS ; with siriticn! Observations on their 
Works. AMUEL NSON, LL.D. (Uniform with 
p= he Oxford Soccket Gienstes) 3 vols. 24mo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


Volumes Senteining ~ outa, or Seleetions from the Rhee 
of the jy aon Classical Writers, “suitable for use in Schools, 
be issued from time to ti: to 





A Guide to Oxford Studies. 
PASS and CLASS. An Oxford Guide- 


Book through — Courses of Liter cemeniirne, Natural 
Science, an and Modern History. MONTAGU 
Sean. wont chichele Professor of Modern 7 Third 

A on the Indian 


itior a 
Civil Beviog, the T Diplomatic caeviee, and the Local Examin- 
ations. Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 








History. 
Recommended by the Examiners in the School of Modern 
History at Oxford. 


The ANNALS of ENGLAND: an 


Epitome of English History, from Contemporary Wri! the 
Rolls of Parliament, and other Public Records. 3 vols. feap. 
8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 15s. 
Vol. I. From the Roman Era to the Death of Richard IT. 
Vol. II. frm the Accession of the House of Loncaster to 
Charles I. 


va From the Commonwealth to the Death of Queen 
e. 


Mathematics. 
The PROPOSITIONS of the FIFTH 


BOOK of EUCLID proved ALGEBRAICALLY. With 
Introducti Notes, an . estions. By ao STUER: 
TON WARD, M.A., Mi athematical Leotur in Magdalen 
Hall, i Public Examiner in the University of Oxford. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 


A SYLLABUS of PLANE ALGE- 
BRAICAL GEOMETRY, systematically > with 
‘ormal Definitions, Postulates, and pond By CHARLES 
LUTWIDGE DODGSON, M.A., Student and Mathematical 
Lecturer of Christ Church, Oxford. Part I., con 
ayy Lines, Rectilinear Figures, Pencils, and Circles. 





A TREATISE of TRILINEAR CO- 
ORDINATES. Intended chiefly for the use of Junior Stu- 
dents. By C. J. E Fellow and Mathemati flea 
Lecturer of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 88. 


NOTES on the GEOMETRY of the 


PLANE TRIANGLE. | By JOHN GRIFFITHS, M.A. Ma- 
thematical Lecturer of of Jesus College, Oxford. Crown 
: 48. 





Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER & CO, 





MESSRS. 
JAMES PARKER & C0’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OXFORD, and 377, STRAND, LONDON. 


————— 


On EUCHARISTICAL ADORA- 


TION. the late Rev. JOHN KEBLE, M.A., Vicar of 


ith Feneteeneiens pugeested ted by a late Pastoral 
Letter (1858) on the Doctrine Most Holy Eucharist. 
Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, 6. 


The BIRTHPLACE, HOME, 
CHURCHES, and other a BT conn the 
AUTHOR of ‘ The yy N YEAR.’ 
| ap -two B . Savage. With Notes by the 
vIP R, ee yen ne aN “Incumbent of Ampfield. to. 
aisth A ak - 


SOME TONES of the VOICE or 


yaore: as and of the VOICE of MIRACLE. By the Rev. 

NNAWAY, M.A., Vicar of Campden, Honorary 
ES Fé Gloucester. With’ an Introduction by SAMUEL, 
LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


JESUS and the TWELVE; or, the 
Training by Christ of ae Disciples. By the Rev. A. H. 
BULL. M. x Incumben: Cerne Abbas, Dorsetshire, and 
sometime ‘Scholar of Mrinity College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. 


loth, 108. 
HARRIS’S (H.) HISTORICAL RE- 


a and BIBLICAL REVELATION. Post 8vo. limp 
cloth, 3s. 


The CATECHIST’S MANUAL. With 


an Introduction by SAMUEL, LORD BISHOP OF OX- 
FORD. Third Thousand. Crown 8vo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 


The CALENDAR of the PRAYER- 
BOOK. Illustrated. Comprising the First cent gr of the 
‘Calendar of the Anglican Chu 

200 Engravings 


rch.” Illustra 
and corrected, with from Medizeval Works of 
Art. Cloth extra, 63. 


RE-ISSUE of the DEVOTIONAL 


PORTION of the tp tog CHRISTIAN’S LIBRARY. 
At the uniform price of Une Shilling per Volume. In smooth 
cloth binding, red edges. 


A KEMPIS'S IMITATION of CHRIST. 1s. 
ANDREWES'S (Bishop) DEVOTIONS. 1s. 
AUGUSTINE'S CONFESSIONS. 1s. 


Architecture and Archeology. 
An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 


of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By JOHN HENRY 
PARKER, F.S.A., Vice-President of the oxford Architectural’ 
Society, Member of the Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, 
= ey Socié oi ni Four ur la Conservation des Monumens,” 
lege Fee jieties. —" Edition, revised 
larged. ‘cap. ie. cloth extra, 58. 


A CONCISE GLOSSARY of TERMS 


and en- 


used i RECIAN, ROMAN, ITALIAN, and oor - 
WRCHITECTURE *By JOHN a PARKER, F.S.A. 
New Editio "Feap. 8vo. with nearly 500 Tilustra- 


tions, ornamental cloth, 78. 6d. 
“ For th p hecaeet: of the traveller, or the table of the amateur, 
terested to n 


not sufficient ged the fates work, it is an: 
invaluable little ‘volume. ot dcr, Be it. 22, 1866. 


The ARCHITECTURAL ANTI- 
ye of the CITY of WELLS. By JOHN HENRY 
ouorary Member of the Somerset Archee- 

clogical Sasely y, &. Medium 8yvo, illustrated by Plans and 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the MEDI- 


ZVAL aut UITIES of the COUNTY of DURHAM. By- 
J. TAVENOR PERRY and CHA —_ HENMAN, jun.,. 

Archi (Dedicated by permission to the Duke of Cleve- 
land.) Super- t— folio, on toned paper, in wrapped ge 


The ENGLISH ARCHZOLOGISTS 


HANDBOOK. By HENRY GODWIN, F.S.A. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 78. 6d. (Ready. 
“The antiquary will find it inestimable as a book of reference; 

the student will have = it a valuable assistant ; and b: hed udicious 

use of it, — ae anti atiqeen id red avoid any great m: es when 

mi ~ ne ~¢ = fe wonders of his parish 

jurch i ho are se0 con- 
sider his knaj peack cked until this little handbook is put in.” 
. - Atheneum, Aug. M, 1867, 


MOSAIC PICTURES in ROME and 


RAVENNA. Bri described by JOHN HENRY PARKER, 
FBS.A. 8vo. Ry by sewed in wrapper, 2s. 6d. 


ee into the DIFFERENCE 
An STY 


= - land, with Hints on Glass 
ste HAR Ae if of 
ions by Author, and a 

d M apetestaring ans Colour 
Painted Windows. New Balti ion. 8yo. Un 


Oxford, and 877, Strand, London:. 
JaMES PaRkER & Oo. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


—_—>— 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
CAROLINA SPORTS, by LAND and 


WATER; including Incidents of Devil- Fishing, Wild-Cat, 
Deer and Bear Hunting, &c. By the Hon. WM. ELLIOTT. 
Post 8vo. 68. 


The LAST DAYS of the REIGN 


of grate age ~~ the REVOLUTION of 1848. By 
M. GUIZOT. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


* A deeply interesting faonas ’—Saturday Review. 


A WALKING TOUR ROUND IRE- 





— By AN ENGLISHMAN. Large post 8vo. with Map, | 
108. 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of| 


CANTERRERY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
. Dean of Chichester. The Fifth Volume (completing the | 
ftkeelon Period). In demy 8vo. 163. 


The HEAVENS. An Illustrated | 


Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE GUIL.- | 
LEMIN. Edited by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.A.S 
Imperial 8vo. with 225 Illustrations, Coloured Lithograp hs 
and Woodcuts, 21s. 


LIVES of ENGLISH MERCHANT 


PRINCES, from the Earliest, Time to the Present Day. By 
H. R. FOX BOURNE. 2 vols. large post 8vo. with 40 Illus- 
trations, 248. 





THE POPULAR NOVELS. 
MARGARETS ENGAGE- 


MENT. 3 vols. 


Lhe CONFESSIONS of GE- 


RALD ESTCOURT. By FLORENCE MARRY. Az, Author 
of ‘ Love’s Conflict,’ ‘ Too Good for Him,’ &. 3 vo. 


, > 
£500 REWARD. By a Bar- 
RISTER. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“ Decidedly a clever and amusing novel. The plot is novel and 
the characters are drawn from the life. It is not often one meets 
with a thoro aly amusing novel, true in its main characteristics, 
whimsical wit Seinen comenanre, and fresh in the incidents 
and in the mete "of h g them.”—Atheneum. 


CHRIST CHURCH DAYS: 


an Oxford Story. 2 vols. 


“This book is a truthful Its pages will 
give, to any old Oxonian who may chance to peruse them, vivid 
memories of time passed in pleasant places, on which he cannot 
refiect without oie of affection, gratitude, and pride. The 

possesses, in a high degree, the best of those qualities which 
will secure for it rn large measure of critical forbearance and 


Third Edition of COMETH UP 


asa FLOWER. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


icture of Oxford life. 








ALSO, JUST READY. 
Emilie Carlen’s New Story. 


The BROTHERS BET. In 


1 vol. 


‘Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s New 
Story. 


A STORMY LIFE. In 3 vols. 


And a New Novel by a New Writer. 
N. i VER—FOR EVER. In 3 





A New and Cheaper Edition of 
LADY ADELAIDES OATH, 


oe te ~~ yA of a e Lyme,’ in oonn 8vo. bs an Tihs. 
will be . Fo t 
New “Volume of SBaktioys S Fovouite Novels: - — 





RicHaBP BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, W. 
Publisher in én Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


| fic tion pence Romola. 
liv 





NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY. 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. 


By SARAH TYTLER, 
Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline, &c. 3 vols. 

Spectator.—* We trust our readers will not miss the chance of 
taking up these volumes to read them, for we have no hesitation in 
characterizing them as at once the warmest, richest, and sincerest 
of recent novels. The story is bright with skilfully- contrasted pic- 
tures, and full of mellow wisdom. Miss Tytler’s rare merit of 

softly tempering between the domestic element in her story and 
the historical one, is only matched by the rare power she has 
shown in the dramatic interpretation of nature—a point on which 
we wish to speak the more fully and the more admiringly, that she 
has in certain passages called to our mind Tennyson and Brown- 
ing; and has, in one or two instances at les ast, surpa assed the 
former in truthfulness and breadth of rendering.” 

Morning Post.—‘* The author of * Citoyenne Jacqueline’ has, a 
the present instance, produced a work which is indisputably 
higher manifestation of her rare genius. Such a book as * he 
Huguenot Family’ ought to be called by a nobler — than ‘a 
novel.’ It claims analysis as an historical study o: alue and 
nee auty; and as a story,—as an example of channaens nting, of 
the close and delicate representation of the gifts and graces, the 
rian soe and triumphs of the human heart,—it has few, if any, 

uperiors. Grand’mére Dupuy is the finest “creation of ‘English 
Ly He , Parson’ 's daughters would do no dis- 
er Gol Ismitt 
Reesseh Family’ 


THE NEW N 












credit to ¢ 





Atheneum.—* ‘The is well written, and 


| there is origin ality and power displayed throughout the story.” 


Observer.— This story is thoroughly charming and original_— 

written in the pure and forcible language which has gained for the 
| author a thoroug! hly appreciative circle of admirers.” 
The Huguenot Family’ is quite worthy of the authoress 
of ‘Citoyenne Jacqueline.’ It is full of well-drawn characters, has 
many situations that are original, and much excellent writing. 
It is, in fact,a beautiful story—pure, touching, and elevated in 
tone; one which any cultivated reader must peruse with interest 
and admiration.” 


THE GIRAEFE HUNTERS. 


By CAPTAIN MAYNE R 
Author As The Rifle Rangers,’ = 


THE SISTERS OF SAINTHILL. 


3y LADY BLAKE. 3 vols. 

“**The Sisters of Sainthill,’ by Lady Blake, is a thoroughly read- 
able novel. The story is one of much interest, and it is most skil- 
fully werked out. Nor is there any want of : attention to character- 
care Agatha and Muriel Somers, the Sisters of Sainthill, are 

y 


itar.—** 





3 vols. 


drawn. The contrast between their characters is care- 
fully preserved and very artistically shown. The novel, 
abounds in incident of a very interesting kind. There is no 
exaggeration in it. A plain, simple story is told in a pleasant, 
earnest fashion. It can scarcely fail to be a favourite with most 
readers.”—Star. 


A WOMAN'S TRIALS. 


By GRACE RAMSAY. 3 vols. 

**A clever, interesting novel. Mabel Stanhope is as sweet a 
character as we remember to have met with in the world of 
romance for a long—for a very long—while.”— Atheneum. 

“This work is full of attraction, from the vivacious humour and 
shrewd observation of the authoress.”—Star. 

“The heroine of this book is a most loveable character, and her 
extraordinary trials and heroic endurance of them constitute a 
tale which we advise all our readers to procure for themselves. The 
book is a decided success.”—John Bull. 


THE CURATE’S | DISCIPLINE. 


By Mrs. EILOART. 3 vols. 


“We recommend this book to the novel reader. It is better 
than nine-tenths of this year’s works; and the reader will be 
pleased with it as the production of a lady apparently gifted with 
a good education, good taste, — what is still more remarkable, 
good common sense.” —A thencew 

‘The Curate’s Discipline’ ‘pomsennss decided merits. Mrs. 
Eiloart has evidently had personal experience of the classes of 
people whom she writes about.”—Pall Mall Gazette 

“One of the best novels of the season.”—John Buil. 


LESLIE ‘TYRRELL 


By GEORGIANA M.CRAIK. 2 vols. 

“In ‘ Leslie Tyrrell’ Miss Craik attains to a high positive excel- 
lence. Her book, thoroughly genuine, is full of a true refine- 
ment.” "Examiner. 

“There are charming traits of character in this book—much of 
4 aiture is perfect. The contrast between Leslie Tyrrell 
Arnold is drawn with wonderful skill.” —Spectator. 


ALEC’S BRIDE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ST. OLAVE’S,’ &e. 3 vols. 
*** Alee’s Bride’ is a charming bee: and possesses the advan- 
tages of being written in ee English.”’—Atheneum. 


SIR TRISTRAM’S WILL. 


By ALICE KING, Author of ‘ Eveline,’ &c. 
Depicatep To Cuar.es DICKENS. 
3 vols. 


Cheap Edition of 
ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 


By GEORGE MAC DONALD, M.A. 


Forming the New Volume of HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 5s. bound and Illustrated. 


** No account of this book north give any idea of the, profound 
A 








[Just ready. 


interest that pervades it from the first page to the 
m. 


Horst & Buiackett, Publishers, 13, Great 
Marlborough-street. 





Fourth Edition, post Syo. price 128. 


RGYLL.—The REIGN of LAW. 


B 
DUKE of ARGYLL. y the 


New Edition, crown 8vo. price 38. 6d. 
USHNELL.—NATURE and the SU PER. 
NATURAL. By HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo. price 6s. each, 
RITICAL ENGLISH TESTAMENT (The), 


Edited by the Rev. W. L. - ACKLEY, M.A., a 
Rev. JAMES HAWES, MLA. i 


Small 8vo. price 3a. 
DAVES. .—The HIGHER EDUCATION of 
WOMEN. By EMILY DAVIES. 


Demy 8vo. price 78. 6d. 
4‘CCLESIA DEI: the Place and Functions of 
the Church, and its Relations with the World. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. price 6s. 
JYOUNDATIONS of OUR FAITH (The). By 
i Professors AUBERLEN, GESS, and others. 


2vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
ILBERT.—Dr. AUSTIN’S GUESTS. 


By 
WILLIAM GILBERT. 


Fourth Edition, crown — Price 68. 
ft ERSCHEL.—POPULAR LECTURES on 
SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By Sir JOHN F. W. 
HERSCHEL, Bare. 
Post Svo. price 63. 
JT BVING.— MISCELLANIES from the COL- 
LECTED WRITINGS of EDWARD IRVING. 


Second Edition, small 8vyo. price 58. 
ONES.—The REGULAR SWISS ROUND. 
By the Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. price 36s. 
AYE.—LIVES fi IN DIAN OFFICERS, 
By JOHN W. KAYE 





Crown 8vo. price 28. 6d. 
UDLOW.—The PROGRESS of the WORK- 
ee gate. 1832—67. ‘67. By J. J. M. LUDLOW and LLOYD 


Post 8vo. price 68. 
ANSEL. — The PHILOSOPHY of the 
CONDITIONED: Sir WM. HAMILTON and JOHN 
STUART MILL. By the Rev. Prof. MANSEL, D.D. 


\ 


Crown 8vo. price 88 
EAR and HEAVENLY HORIZONS (The). 
By the Countess DE GASPARIN. 


Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d 
RME.—The TREASURE-BOOK of DEVO- 
TIONAL READING. Edited by BENJ. ORME, M.A. 


Small 8vo. price 28. 6d. 


HELPS.— MAN’S RENEWAL; or, the 
Work of the Holy Spirit. By AUSTIN PHELPS. 








Small 8vo. price 5s. 


UEEN’S ENGLISH (The). By the Very 
Rev. HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


Crown 8vo. price 38. 6d. 
ECREATIONS of a COUNTRY P 
(The), First Series. By A. K. H. B. 


PARSON 


Crown 8vo. price 68. 
TANLEY.—SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS 
ond other Miscellanies from the published writings of 
RTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. 
Post 8vo. price 108. 6d. 
ROLLOPE.—LOTTA SCHMIDT, and other 
Stories. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Crown 8vo. price 58. 
NSPOKEN SERMONS. By Grorce Mac- 
DONALD, M.A. 


Small 8vo. price 4s. 6d 
AUGHAN.—VOICES of the PROPHETS 
on FAITH, nats and HOLY LIVING. By 
C.J. VAU GHAN, 


ane 6s. 
ILKINSON.—PERSONAL NAMES in 
the BIBLE. By the Rev. W. F. WILKINSON. 


Demy 8vo. price 128. 
and CHRISTENDOM ; being the Boyle 


T. 
xX jpctus for 1966. By the Rev. Prof. PLUMPTRE, 
Post 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


OUNG.—‘ The LIFE and LIGHT of MEN.’ 
By the Rev. JOHN YOUNG, LL.D. Edin. 





Square 16mo. cmteniiity price 2s. 
(7, WEOKES. .—AESOP’S TABLES, with 100 
Illustrations. By ZWECKER and others. 
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LITERATURE 
ase te 
Progress of the Working Class, 1832—1867. 

By J.M. Ludlow and Lloyd Jones. (Strahan.) 
Tue composition of this volume, equally with 
its contents, bears witness to the advantages 
of co-operative labour. Written in part by a 
man of the library and in part by a man of the 
workshop, it is at once philosophical and prac- 
tical,—the fruit alike of theory and experience. 
Mr. Ludlow is a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, who 
has made himself known to the working classes 
as their adviser, and to other than the working 
classes as their advocate. Mr. Lloyd Jones was 
a working man in Manchester in the year 1832, 
and sharpened his pike for a march on London 
when the Reform Bill was in jeopardy. Between 
them they have composed a useful and valu- 
able work, recording the progress of legis- 
lation, as it bears on the working classes, 
between 1832 and 1866, the use made of that 
improved legislation by the working classes, 
and the advancement of the working classes 
independently of it, if not in the teeth of many 
of the older laws which it had not succeeded 
in repealing. The results chronicled by Messrs. 
Ludlow and Lloyd Jones may well make them 
hopeful of further progress in an increasing 
ratio. The general change in the moral state of 
the workmen, of which they give us signal in- 
stances, may justify them in considering the 
Sheffield atrocities as “ the last flickering out, 
not the first outbreak, of a baleful flame.” 
Perhaps, in other instances, some will think 
Messrs. Ludlow and Lloyd Jones too apt to 
draw their own conclusions, and too intolerant 
of contrary opinions. In one case, at least, they 
make excuses where they must feel that there 
is no need of such leniency. But the lesson 
they teach the working classes is good on the 
whole; and they teach a still higher lesson to 
those who are responsible for the legislation 
of the country, and the proper development 
of its chief resources. 

An account of the change effected in the 
thirty years between the first Reform Bill and 
the second, would be incomplete without a 
sketch of the state of things which existed at 
the commencement of that period. Yet the 
details of such a sketch are extremely painful. 
A factory population rising at five in the 
morning, and toiling till evening in an atmo- 
sphere loaded with impurities, living chiefly on 
potatoes, and crowded into dense masses in 
cottages looking on narrow, unpaved and pesti- 
lential streets, made up the cotton-workers of 
Manchester. Children were employed in the 
factories from the age of five or six, and worked 
the same number of hours as their parents. At 
the end of the day they were often so tired 
that they went to bed supperless, and were 
unable ‘either to take off their clothes at 
night or put them on again in the morning. 
In the workers of all ages, “ in-knee, flat foot, 
and curvature of the spine” were common; 
and the first was known as “the factory leg.” 
The senior surgeon of the Leeds Infirmary 
wrote, “In 1832 I had frequent occasion to 
pass through a district at noon, when the hands 
were leaving work for dinner. A large majority 
of them were pale, thin, emaciated, down- 
hearted-looking creatures, showing no dis- 
position to mirth and cheerfulness. At the 
proper age the hips were wide, but sharp and 
angular, the shoulders pointed, the head not 
held up, but a considerable stoop.” 

As was the physical neglect of the workers, 
so the moral. As late as 1843 an Inspector 
of Factories reported that in the borough of 
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Oldham and Ashton, comprising an area of | 
eight miles by four, and a population of 105,000, 
there was not one public day-school for the 
poorer children. In the same year he expressed 
his opinion that the schools provided were so 
defective that out of 6,872 children within his 
district who had certificates of school atten- 
dance, 4,500 were receiving no education what- 
ever. According to Mr. Lloyd Jones, “an 
almost general unchastity—the proofs of which 
are as abundant as they would be painful to 
adduce— prevailed amongst the women em- 
ployed in factories, and generally throughout 
the lowest rank of the working population. 
But drink was the mainspring of enjoy- 
ment.” 

As for the tyranny of trades unions, which 
certain writers affect to associate exclusively 
with the present time, it was formerly far more 
widely exercised than appears from the recent 
revelations. “Union men habitually refused 
to work with non-union men. ‘ Knobsticks’ 
were often maltreated; murder sometimes 
being the result. The writer knew two men 
personally who at different times, and belong- 
ing to different trades, now perfectly free from 
outrages, were rendered totally blind by having 
vitriol thrown in their faces by men on strike. 
Similar outrages, but perhaps not often at- 
tended with such serious consequences, were 
of common occurrence.” For many of these 
details Mr. Lloyd Jones draws on his own 
recollections; but his memory is not unsup- 
ported by other, and that official, testimony. 
The several Commissioners appointed by the 
Crown collected evidence of so shocking a cha- 
racter, that the authors of the present volume 
shrink from reproducing it. Yet the sketch 
they have drawn is sufficient; and we think 
the few touches we have borrowed from them 
will prepare our readers to appreciate the 
change that has been wrought. 

Mr. Ludlow, after chronicling the various 
Acts which have been passed for the benefit of 
the working classes, sums up their results in 
four pages. 1832 found the workers in cotton- 
factories protected from night-work between 
8°30 p.m. and 530 A.M, those under eighteen 
restricted to twelve hours’ labour, and children 
under nine forbidden to be employed: 1867 
sees the work reduced to ten-and-a-half hours 
a day, with a Saturday half-holiday; and 
though the age at which children may be em- 
ployed has been changed to eight instead of 
nine, provision is made for the education of 
youthful workers. 1832 found mines and col- 
lieries worked by women and children: 1867 
sees female underground labour prohibited, and 
boy labour placed under important restrictions. 
1832 found the working classes deprived of all 
banking facilities save the private savings bank, 
and of all associative self-help save the friendly 
society: 1867 finds them banking with the 
Government, and provided with loan societies, 
building societies, industrial or provident soci- 
eties, and large co-operative associations, some 
doing a yearly business of a quarter of a mil- 
lion. In 1832 the laws of public health were 
unknown, the claims of public education were 
ignored, the newspaper press was a luxury of 
the rich, windows, soap, bricks and timber 
were taxed, the stamp duties were so heavy as 
to exclude the poor from the courts of law, 
capital could not be associated except by means 
of partnership, the Post-Office was “a burden 
on communication,” the Poor Laws were “ pau- 
perizing and degrading the whole country.” 
What is the state of all these concerns in 1867 
is a matter of daily and of universal expe- 
rience. The man who was blind may be re- 
minded of his former existence if he needs to 





be argued into gratitude. It is not necessary 
to tell him that now he can see. 

Naturally enough, the first feeling of those 
who are represented in Parliament will be one 
of self-gratulation on hearing what has been 
done by their chosen legislators. But Mr. 
Ludlow changes his hand and checks their 
pride. There is nothing, perhaps, to humiliate 
them in the proofs that many of the enabling 
Acts of Parliament were passed to encourage 
or regulate existing forms of activity; and that 
others were urged on the Legislature by the 
working classes themselves, or virtually carried 
by the arguments of their delegates in the 
lobby. Yet there is something that reflects far 
greater credit on the workmen than on the 
upper classes in the following incident, dating 
almost eight years after the first Reform Bill : 

“Tt is more difficult to measure the influence 
which the working classes have exercised over 
legislation of a more feneral character, cr over 
general policy. That influence has often been ex- 
erted in ways of which few are cognizant. Take 
the following fact, which has never been mentioned 
in print, and is probably known to very few but 
those who, like the writer, were actors in it :— 
When the first grant of 30,0002. was proposed by 
the Government for educational purposes, it was 
regarded as the narrow end of a very dangerous 
wedge by many; especially by those who dreaded 
the strengthening of any influence not exercised 
by themselves. A certain section of the Church 
party in Manchester called a meeting in the Corn 
Exchange, to oppose the Government proposal. 
Canon Wray presided, and the Rev. Hugh Stowell 
was one of the leading speakers. A body of work- 
ing men, favourable to national education, having 
taken the matter into consideration, decided that 
their views should be represented. To this end 
each of them agreed to go to one of the shops 
where the tickets for the meeting were to be had, 
and get as many as they could. In this way they 
secured considerably above one-half the tickets, 
and quietly distributed them amongst safe men in 
certain large workshops, with instructions to attend 
in their ‘go-to-meeting’ clothes. They did so; 
and to the astonishment of the chairman and the 
speakers, decorously and quietly, without speech- 
making or amendment-moving, negatived all the 
resolutions except the vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, and then dispersed and went to their homes 
as quietly as if nothing particular had happened. 
So far as the writer is aware, the conveners of the 
meeting never knew how their intended ‘pro- 
nouncement’ against State-aid to education was 
defeated. But it was owing to the good sense of a 
number of working men that Manchester was saved 
the obloquy of declaring against a measure ot 
which all its then clerical opponents lived to avail 
themselves,—and lived also, we would fain trust, 
to feel heartily ashamed of having opposed it.”’ 

Another instance of the influence of working 
men on public opinion is afforded by the ap- 
pointment of delegates from the Mining Asso- 
ciation of Lancashire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire, 
to urge the passing of a new Mines Inspection 
Bill when the older Act was expiring. We read 
that the members of this Association met in 
conference at Leeds and Ashton-under-Lyne, 
drew up a petition for an improved Act, ap- 
pointed a council and a treasurer, provided 
funds, issued addresses, obtained signatures, 
and finally sent delegates to London, who per- 
suaded the Home Office to bring in a Bill, and 
watched the Bill through both Houses. “ In 
the afternoon and evening, often until morn- 
ing, the delegates were in the House of Com- 
mons, explaining their case and reasoning with 
the Opposition; so that in hot weather and bad 
atmosphere, after miles of walking and hours 
of standing, they were so weary as to long for 
the pit, the pick, and home again.” 

What has been done in the pit and in the 
factory is, perhaps, even more instructive than 
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‘these direct appeals to the good sense of Par- 
liament. It is a notable fact that, in a late 
period of ten years, while the agricultural class 
slightly diminished, the manufacturing class had 
increased at the rate of one-third of the total 
increase of the population. The opponents of 
the factory acts predicted that they would 
meduce wages and diminish production. The 
-wages of factory hands have increased from 
‘ten to twenty per cent. between 1844 and 1860. 
The number of yards of cotton produced in 
1860 was nearly 400 per cent. more than the 
produce of 1830. There has been an increase 
of workers to the amount of ninety-two per 
cent.; and with this, writes an inspector of 
factories, “all the diseases which were specific 
to factory labour in 1822 have, as nearly as 
possible, disappeared. The faces of the people 
are ruddy, their forms are rounded, their very 
appearance is joyous.” With improved health, 
‘the tone of the population has changed. The 
~workers are now educated; they have amuse- 
ments and occupations; their houses are very 
. often clean and comfortable; and female mo- 
» rality has made a rapid advance. In one Brad- 
ford mill, where 500 girls were employed, the 
average yearly number of illegitimate children 
did not amount to more than three. Compare 
this with the time when unchastity was general 
and “drink the mainspring of enjoyment.” There 
are many tastes growing up among the present 
workers which make a recurrence to that state 
of things almost an impossibility. The statistics 
of readers and borrowers at the great free libra- 
ries, the spread of cheap literature, and the— 
very gradual, we admit, and half-unconscious 
—purification that goes on, either in the works 
or the readers, are highly significant. It would 
be idle to expect that thirty years could bring 
purity of taste to a population which before 
that time had not the faintest sense of intel- 
Jectual pleasures. But we have some hope of 
sits future when we read that the stories which 
were most popular at an earlier period have 
‘been quite supplanted by a better class of 
‘writing, and that a re-issue of them seven 
syears ago was an utter failure. 

We began with an allusion to co-operative 
labour, and we will end by referring to its chief 
manifestations. Of these the Rochdale Equit- 
able Pioneers’ Store deserves conspicuous men- 
tion, as will appear from the terms in which 
Messrs. Ludlow and Lloyd Jones speak of its 
System :— 


“¢ Beyond all question, however, the first true 
‘beginning of the co-operative store movement was 
rthe Rochdale Equitable Pioneers’ Store, and the 
- chief ground of its success was the admirable plan 

upon which it started,—a plan which cannot be 
too often stated or too closely studied. The great 
- difficulty with the first stores was to bring custom, 
and failing in this, they broke down. In Rochdale, 
however, they said to the public, ‘Invest in the 
trading capital here, and you shall have five per 
cent. on your money, inasmuch as we bind our- 
selves not to put it to risk by speculative trading, 
no credit being given. In the next place, whatever 
remains as profit, after paying interest on capital, 
will be divided as bonus on the amount of money 
spent in the store by each member.’ The advan- 
‘tages of this proposal soon began to make them- 
-Selves apparent. Presuming a hundred men in- 
vested twenty shillings each, one shilling each 
would be due to them at the expiration of the 
year, as five per cent. interest on their separate 
investments. They had each done precisely the 
same as investors, and each was justly entitled to 
the same reward. But custom is as necessary 
4s capital for the production of profit; and in con- 
tributing this all-important element, they almost 
necessarily differed from each other. The family 
income made a difference; the number in the 
family made an important difference. In fact, a 
,poor workman with a large family was a far more 





profitable customer than a well-paid artisan 
with a small one. These poorer men, therefore—the 
most difficult to move, because usually the most 
encumbered by debt—were the most directly 
appealed to by the new plan. There was no in- 
terest in buying inferior articles and selling them 
at high prices, no temptation to adulterate any- 
thing sold, no inducement to give short weight 
or measure, inasmuch as anything taken from the 
consumer by fraud would go back to him again as 
increased bonus. And as everything purchased had 
to be paid for in ready money, the whole frightful 
system of indebtedness, which, up to that time, 
crushed the people, must disappear.” 

The store began operations in the year 1844, 
started with twenty-eight members, and as 
many pounds of capital. In the year 1866 the 
members amounted to 6,246, and the funds to 
99,9891. Business was done to the extent of 
249,122/., and the profits realized were 31,931/. 
The “North of England Wholesale Co-opera- 
tive Society, Limited,” is a Manchester Asso- 
ciation, which has been in existence two years, 
and also does business at the yearly rate of a 
quarter-of-a-million. The Wolverhampton Plate- 
Lock Society was founded by seven men, in 
1864, with 131. capital. The masters did their 
utmost to crush it, for it came into existence 
during a strike; and they forced down prices 
to such an extent that the Society, for a time, 
lost 15/. a week on its sales. Yet in August 
last it had sixty men at work, produced 1001. 
worth of goods weekly, and sent a case of plate- 
locks to the Dudley Exhibition, which were 
put on a par with those of Messrs. Chubb and 
Cotterall. So, too, in London, the Working 
Gilders’ Co-operative Association began with 
8]. capital, and last year did over 2,500I. of 
business. What can be done by associations 
in the way of charity is shown by the South 
Yorkshire Miners’ Association, which, “ the 
second day after the Oaks Colliery explosion, 
was able to send its trustees to the bank for 
1,500/., to supply the wants of the poor widows 
and orphans who were bereaved by that cata- 
strophe.” But it would be vain for us even to 
attempt to exhaust the various aims and achieve- 
ments of all these societies. The reader who 
would know more about them must turn to 
Messrs. Ludlow and Lloyd Jones. 





Imaginism and Rationalism: an Explanation 
of the Origin and Progress of Christianity. 
3y John Vickers, (Triibner & Co.) 

THE writers for and against revelation in our 

day have generally a slow kind of procedure 

and a cautious mode of conclusion: they seem 
to respect each other’s prowess, and fight, as 
in the siege of Sebastopol, behind works which 
are pushed forwards until they touch. We miss 
the old Leslie with his contemptuous “ short 
and easy method”; we miss Paine and Volney, 
with their implied “Bless you, my dear fellow, 

Tl show you the whole trick of it in a cigar 

and a half!” But, praise be thanked, these 

amusing prize-fighters are not quite extinct: 

Mr. Vickers is the man who will make it all 

clear. Imaginism, you see, is imagination-work 

and superstition: rationalism is pure reason and 

Vickers. He settles it after the manner of Sir 

Callaghan O’Brallaghan: “That, my dear Sir 

Archy, is the Scotch account, which never 

speaks truth, because it is always partial; but 

my account must be the true one, for it was 
written by an Irish poet of my own family, 

Shemus Turlough Shanagan O’Brallaghan.” But 

Mr. Vickers’s dear relation is himself and 

nobody else. 

Mr. Vickers starts, as a man ought to do in 
treating of revelation, with his notion of God: 
who is not any of the miracle gods, but the God 
of Nature; not any original abstract individual 





mind, but the Eternal Soul of the eterna] 
Universe. With a God over all who cannot, 
must not, shall not, work a miracle, it would 
be easy to dismount Christianity. But Mr, 
Vickers does not want so strong a supposition: 
he can explain the pretended miracles his own 
way so easily that there might be a moral 
Deity who hates a lie, common to him and to 
doctors of divinity. All his atheism, or panthe- 
ism, or whatever he calls it, would be dead 
loss to a rational man of his & priort power, 
but is not so to him; for by some curious turn 
of inference he is prepared to believe what 
is written, if he could only set up a Deity 
accordingly. 

“Tf we believed in a wizarding fire-god, in the 
Jehovah whom the Hebrew priests are said to 
have carried from place to place in a gilded 
ark, we should not hesitate to credit, on the 
authority of the Scriptures, all the wonders 
that were performed in the wilderness.” This 
well-read man imagines that God is said in the 
Pentateuch to have been carried about in 
the ark! 

His learning is of this stamp throughout, 
though mistakes as gross as this are not many. 
Mr. Vickers’s knowledge of the things of his 
own day is of the same calibre. He tells us that 
Prof. Adams, from the irregularities of Uranus, 
conjectured that there must be some exterior 
planet in conjunction with him; that, on this 
theory being put before the world, M. Lever- 
rier (!) turned his powerful telescope in the 
direction indicated, and discovered the great 
planet Neptune! And this is the genius who 
is to explain the rise of Christianity, which he 
does in a way much resembling his account 
of the discovery of Neptune. A very brief 
account of his explanation will do. Jesus, a 
worthy Essene, was under certain “tutors” 
who formed the “ Messianic Confederacy.” He 
desired martyrdom; “the operation was un- 
doubtedly painful to him, but it was spiritually 
agreeable, and he would have been extremely 
disappointed if those who had undertaken it 
had not succeeded in its accomplishment.” He 
was killed in reality, and one of the “ confed- 
eracy” personated him after his death: for you 
must understand that the apostles were not in 
the secret; they were genuine dupes. The 
confederates took care to contrive that the 
circumstances should fulfil prophecies; two 
of them personated Moses and Elias in the 
Transfiguration; some of them assassinated 
Judas, &c. There is more than four hundred 
pages of rather small print, full of trash 
neatly as ridiculous as this. There is none 
of Paine’s sarcasm to enliven it; none of 
Volney’s enthusiasm to dignify it. We have, 
however, a notion that every book has its 
appointed readers. When Lord Chesterfield 
complained of the want of cleanliness in the 
dinner at an inn, the waiter said, “ You must 
eat a peck of dirt before you die!” —“ True !” 
said Lord Chesterfield, “but there is no occasion 
to eat it all at once.” If any gentleman desire to 
read his peck of nonsense all in one book, we 
recommend Mr. Vickers on Christian strategy, 
or, as his learning calls it, stratagery. 

This gentleman has whiled us out of a longer 
article than he deserves; but we like his ignor- 
ance: his account of Adams and Leverrier 1s 
enough to good-humour the reading of four 
hundred pages. We feel rather afraid of being 
supposed enemies to religion; for only such 
persons can feel much interested in exposing 
Mr. Vickers, or in repudiating him; he is in 
their ranks, and he employs himself in misre- 
presenting general orders, For ourselves, we 
really feel no inclination to abolish Christianity: 
and we are quite clear that, were it precisely 
what Mr. Vickers says it is, we would rather 
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have it than anything which Mr. Vickers is 
likely to offer in exchange. But it will last our 
time: Mr. Vickers himself says it will be cen- 
turies before the “old religious charms ” are as 
universally discredited as the medicine of the 
Rosicrucians. But he admits that “imaginistic 
moral remedies” have been of great use, and 
“faith in them still soothes the griefs and heals 
the sorrows of a vast majority of mankind, to 
whom the remedial power of rationalism is 
wholly unintelligible.’ We end with the recog- 
nition of a good quality in our author: there 
is modesty—almost humility—in his belief 
that it will take centuries to upset faith in God, 
in spite of the appearance of the universal 
solvent which is now set before the eyes of 
man. 

Fifty years ago, this book would have been 
prosecuted by the Attorney General, and so 
would not have been quite extinct even now. 
In fifty weeks—if not days—of this age of 
universal permission it will be as dead as last 
year’s serial novel of the penny excitement 
school. 





Thames Valley Out-Fall, and Interception of 
the Kingston Distriet Drainage. Plan pro- 
posed by J. W. Grover, C.E., and E. Wragge, 
C.E. (Longmans & Co.) 

A glance at the title of this pamphlet may 

suggest that the subject of which it treats is a 

matter of local interest, affecting only those who 

dwell in that part of the valley of the Thames 
which lies a few miles above London. A little 
consideration, however, will show that the 

diversion of drainage from the Thames is a 

subject of far wider interest. It affects directly 

all who dwell in the metropolis, and indirectly 
all who live within reach of any important 
stream. 

The great work of the purification of the 
Thames in London is now nearly completed, so 
far as it can be effected by the diversion of the 
drainage of London itself. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to the perfection of this work that the 
towns and villages which lie on the river banks 
above London should be compelled to divert 
their sewage; and accordingly, by statutes 
passed in the session of 1866 and in the last 
session of Parliament, the Conservators of the 
Thames have been empowered to require works 
to be completed for this purpose within three 
years or any less time not being under twelve 
months. The district comprised in the plan 
now before us is on a part of the river where 
the stream is strong, and the greater portion of 
it is beyond the influence of the tide. The effects 
of the tide on the remaining parts (between 
Richmond and Teddington lock) is but slight, 
and the consequence is, that all impurities are 
quickly carried down to the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, where they are swung backwards 
and forwards by the tide. We have the autho- 
rity of Vice-Chancellor Wood for saying that 
the drainage of Kingston into the Thames does 
not create any serious nuisance in the neigh- 
bourhood, and that there is no immediate 
prospect of its doing so. 

It is, then, in the interest of the metropolis 
that the statutes which we have above referred 
to were passed, and the Conservators are clearly 
not inclined to allow the great work to stand still 
by reason of any lack of energy on their parts. 


prolonged if serious efforts are made to comply 
with this notice, but it is clear that no time is 
to be lost. 

A drainage conference composed of represent- 
atives of those parishes which are fortunate 
enough to be under the management of local 
boards, has for some time been sitting at King- 
ston. We are not acquainted with the pro- 
ceedings of this conference, but we can hardly 
be wrong in supposing that any difficulty which 
the members may feel arises rather from the 
multitude than from the paucity of counsellors. 

The best mode of disposal of sewage is a 
problem which is clearly not answered by the 
plan adopted in the metropolis of sending off 
the sewage to _ a less important part of 
the river; and possibly the rough coercion 
exercised by Parliament in this case may be the 
means of solving it. 

There will, no doubt, as in all matters of this 
kind, be plenty of respectable scientific evidence 
in favour of every plan which is brought for- 
ward. Those on whom the important duty of 
carrying out this work is cast, will have to act 
as a jury, and having heard all that is to be 
said, must judge for themselves, without attach- 
ing too much weight to the opinions of any 
philosopher, however celebrated he may be. 

Most of the plans which have recently been 
brought prominently before the public appear 
to us to be open to one serious objection— 
namely, that they involve the use of cesspools. 
No doubt a cesspool could be so constructed 
and so placed as to be quite inoffensive; though 
probably, if it is to be so made as to be fre- 
quently emptied without trouble, this would 
not be an easy matter. But is it probable that 
in thousands of cesspools some will not be de- 
fective or improperly placed? No man can trace 
the amount of evil that may arise from one bad 
cesspool. This would appear to be an insuper- 
able objection to the Milan system of drainage, 
where cesspools are used, and the sewage is 
removed by means of carts, which are air-tight 
barrels, in which (the air being exhausted) the 
sewage is sucked up, and is thus removed. In 
West Worthing, the sewage is collected and 
removed by means of a closed portable filter. 
Neither the Milan, nor the West Worthing, 
nor the Hague sewer-cart, can, however, be a 
pleasant thing to meet; and any system by 
which the sewage is got rid of, once for all, 
must be vastly more agreeable than either of 
these. 

Then there is the earth-closet system, in 
operation on Baron Rothschild’s estate at Lan- 
caster. The strongest argument put forward in 
favour of this plan seems to be that it possesses 
a kind of “ divine right,” being the plan directed 
by Moses to be pursued by the Israelites in the 
Wilderness (13 Deut. 12, 13). The force of this 
argument may not be thought very great if 
we consider that no other plan of disposing 
of sewage was open to Moses. He could not 
in the Wilderness make any drainage works; 
though undoubtedly he was not hampered, as 
we are, by any lack of waste land for the 
purpose. 





The plan before us has been prepared with 


considerable care, and it is free from the objec- 


tions which we have adverted to. It proposes 


| to provide an outfall sewer for all places on the 


| banks of the Thames from Chertsey to Rich- 


|mond Hill, being a distance of about sixteen 


Notices have, within the last week, been served | miles. This is to be effected by means of four 
on most of the places now draining into the | lines of intercepting sewers, all of which are to 


Thames, requiring them to divert their sewage 
within thirteen months, being only one month 
more than the minimum time which could be 
named by the Conservators. 

Heavy penalties will be incurred if the work 
is not done. We presume that the time will be 


| meet at a pumping station in Ham fields. Sewer 
| No. 1 starts at the Middlesex side of Chertsey 
| Bridge, and passes by Sunbury, Hampton and 
| Hampton Wick, and Teddington and Ham. 
| No. 2 commences at Richmond Hill, and passes 


| by Petersham to Ham. No.3 runs from West 





Moulsey, by Thames Ditton, into No. 1 at 
Hampton Wick, and No. 4 is from the north 
side of Kingston to Ham. The minimum falk 
in these sewers would be 2 ft. 9 in. per mile; 
while in the metropolitan sewers there is, in 
some cases, a fall of only 2 ft. per mile. The 
connexion of places on the opposite side of the 
river is effected by means of syphons. 

Having got the sewage to Ham fields, the 
next thing is to get it away again; for near 
the “rapidly-improving parish of Teddington” 
utilization of sewage is out of the question. 

This is to be effected by means of three 
pumping-engines of 80 horse-power each, with 
stand-pipes having a mean altitude of 100 feet. 
The sewage having been received into a reser- 
voir, and the solid matter removed by coarse 
filtering trays, the liquid would flow along an 
iron main to the neighbourhood of East Bed- 
font, a distance of five miles. Here it would 
pass into another reservoir, and thence flow, 
by gravitation, upon farms to be leased for the 
purpose of irrigation. The soil at East Bedfont 
is well adapted for filtration; the land now lets 
at an agricultural price, and as there are powder- 
mills in the neighbourhood, it is not likely to 
be in request as building land. 

The population of the district for which the 
outfall sewers are provided is about 60,000; 
but the works are adapted for 100,000. The 
rateable value of the property is 375,700/., and 
in some parts is rapidly increasing. 

The outlay is stated, in what seems to be a 
very careful estimate, at 130,000/., and the total 
annual working expenses, including a sinking 
fund of 1,000/. a year for repayment of this 
original outlay, and of interest upon the debt 
at four and a half per cent., is 11,6651. 

To this expense we presume that the nume- 
rous water-works which take their supply from 
this district would be required to contribute 
largely ; and as the work is really to be done 
in the interests of the metropolis, we think that 
“the great city” should also bear its part. 

It is by no means certain, however, that 
when the scheme is in full operation, any rate 
will be necessary to meet these expenses. A 
considerable return as rent from the irrigated 
district must be received; and the authors show 
that if the return per acre is as large as that 
obtained at Croydon, the rate would be re- 
moved and a small surplus realized. 

The present plan could, by an extension 
which would be easy and inexpensive, be made 
to comprise the important district of Wimble- 
don, which now, in part at least, drains into the 
Thames; and it could be modified so as to adopt 
the new system of subsoil irrigation, if that 
system is found successful. 

The details of this scheme do not appear to 
present any engineering difficulties. They are 
set forth with some minuteness in the pamphlet 
before us, which is written in a manner that 
inspires confidence in the business-like qualifi- 
cations of its authors. 

We are convinced, as we have said, that this 
matter of drainage affects every place within 
a moderate distance of any important stream. 
The present state of things, where making a 
drain or getting rid of manufacturing refuse 
usually leads to a Chancery suit, is—speaking 
from a lawyer’s point of view—too good to last. 
Some general law like that now applied to the 
Thames must soon be established throughout 
the country, and in all future operations the 
plan which may be adopted for the disposal of 
the sewage of the Thames Valley must stand: 
forth prominently as an example or a warning. 
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The Enterprising Impresario. By Walter May- 
nard. (Bradbury, Evans & Co.) 

American and Italian Cantatrici; or, a Year 
at the Singing Schools of Milan. By Lucius. 
(Newby.) 

‘The Enterprising Impresario’ is a genuine 

history. It shows whe it it is to be a manager, 

to hold sovereign sway and masterdom over 
the bright beings who appear behind the 
footlights as Aminas, Lucias, Normas, Alma- 
vivas, Barbieres, and other inhabitants of the 
realms of dramatic music, who are shown to 
us in their genuine personalities as they live, 
move, and have to contend with the ordinary 
life of this world. The book is, indeed, the 
history of the doings and adventures of a com- 
pany of operatic stars of the first magnitude, 
who, under the conduct of an enterprising 
impresario, were the first who went on musical 
tours in Great Britain. The advent of these 
notabilities is still matter of lively recollection 
in all the towns they visited. The visits 
singers and actors are now become matters of 
frequent recurrence; but the wonder and 
delight with which they were regarded wl 




















first brought into the provin gave the 

journey an aspect of romance which can never 
return. In the beginning, concerts only were 
attempted, and sometimes achieved under 


difficulties not less real for 

Here is a story of Grisi:— 
‘In those days, enterprising Impresarios used 

to engage half-a-dozen singers to form a concert- 

party, buy two travelling-carri 

any in, and so take them to those 
vere nearest to one anothe r. Grisi’s 


being whimsical. 












the e provinces was ma r that fas 

have heard her desc sures, ns, and 
P snalties of the road : n one occasion, the 
post-boys of the carriage she was in took her from 
Chatsworth to Matlock, instead of to Sheffield 
The sy had lost sight of the carri which preceded 
them, and had mistaken the “ ir str ictions, Grisi 


alighted at Matlock with her travell 
there were no signs of 


1g compani n 
= dy re t = the party, an 
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none whatever of any concert g » take place. 
‘Che fare, per Bacco’ The land i of the inn 
was at a loss to know what to do with the foreign- 
ers, none of whom spoke Ex h or eat 
deal of dumb show and pantomime, Grisi opened 
her desk, and discovered that the concert that 
evening was to be at Sheffield. ‘Sheffield,’ she said 
to the landlord. ‘ Sheffield is a very a y way off; 
this is Matlock ? on hearing which, Grisi under- 
stood enough English to know a m 1 been 





made, and getting into the carri 
the postilions to drive as hard 
Sheffield. Whether it was for ‘ 
for the winsome lady,’ Grisi does say; but 
after great exertions on the part of the boys and 
horses, the travellers reached Sheffield just i 
to prevent the public from being d 
hearing the Diva. Tamburini and 

done their utmost to prevent co oe ete 





siller sun or 


not 
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Jenedict had 
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ant the baritone having sung several songs and 
got into a very bad tem; at the absence of the 
soprano, who was then much younger than some 


of us remember her, and fu! | of mischief 
rini declared it was a practical jo 
the unhappy Impresario he would sing no more, 
having, in fact, exhausted his concert repertoire, 
when the long looked-for absentees came into the 
green-room, and volunteered to finish the concert 
in their travelling costume with one con 
that time should be allowed them to ¢ lwich.” 

Here is an interview with a prima donna 
and a sketch view of a troop 
artistes getting under way :— 

“T was requested to escort the prima do 
the party, whose acquaintance I had made abroad, 
and on the morning we were to leave London, 
went, for that poepam, to the hotel at which she 
was staying. The lady had arrived —_ the Conti- 
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and had told 
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of eminent 
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her companions, « one of whom she was nursing 
tenderly, while the other was being fed by a 
careful attendant. The lady was at breakfast in 
her bonnet and shawl.” 


Tn a tone of plaintive resignation she an- 
nounced herself ready to start; but her com- 
panions were still suffering, and must finish 
their breakfasts. These companions were— 

*** Pauvre Bibi,’ a wretched, half-shaved French 
poodle, and Jacko, nothing more nor less than a 
pet monkey, that the charming soprano was nurs- 
ing with all the affection she would have lavished 
upon a child. Jacko was jealous of his mistress, 
and showed his teeth to any one who dared ap- 
proach her. Bibi was the more audacious of the 
two, and, either from sympathy or antipathy, in- 
dulged himself (or perhaps, more correctly, herself) 
in tearing the t ers of all strangers, * * I had 
been seated opp the prima donna some five 
minutes, m myself as agreeable as it was 
possible to be that early hour of the morning, 
when suddenly I felt a sharp pinch j just above the 
ankle, and looking down, found Bibi had forsaken 
his (or her) déjeiner in favour of my leg. * * ‘Bibi! 
1ant enfant, que fais-tu done?’—‘ Mais, 
il m'a pris par la jambe,’ I replied for 
ied to rel g by a violent effort, 


on to my trousers, and w 





aking 






































hung ould 

until M 1@ came round and asinsd 

ly by the tail. The movement the lady 

ted Jacko, who was still in her arms, 

and who, supposing me to be the cai of the 
commotion, made a grab at my hair, of which he 
succeeded in pulling out a quantity. ° Bibi, 


Jacko, and the dame de compagnie were put into 








a cab. I followed in a Hansom, contemplating 
at my leisure the pleasure that such delightful 
companions as the two pet quadrupeds would 
surely afford the » touring-party we were going to 
| join. The lady ’s lugga ue, con isting of three boxes, 
each large enough for an Aztec family of moderate 
pretensions to live in—those gigantic trunks that 





in France,—bonnet-boxes, and 
sleeping were more 
‘. : 


No. 
the ‘ 
party had arrived befor 
her mamma, (a shrivelle 


are made only 
Bibi and Jacko’s 
than enough for cab 
ten minutes before 
some of the 


contralto, with 








train 





The l-up 






old lady) was introduced ‘with much ceremony to 
the soprano. The tenor—dressed in a v 
travelling suit, with a heavy watch-ch: 


charms’ of eve ‘ fanciful descriptio oD; 
neck- tie e carelessly (but what study in 
fasten od by a gol Y 


which hung 
» wh 
the care 
precious s 


ite silk 





lessness 


tones, st 






set with 


-coloured kic and the 








it st of patent leather boo an 
ands with the lady, being, of cour: ed 
by Bibi and clutched at by Jacko. The | a 





a= 
German—in his native country must have heard 
» stories of an English climate, for he was 
emothered in furs. He had a fur coat, a fur cap, 
fur boots, and was in every way fitted out for a 
severe Siberian winter. He seemed, however, to 
enj y his furs, and to like being looked at, as he 
was to heart’s content, by the wondering 
passers-by. With the luggage we had a hug 
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nis 


re case, 








containing what one of the party called his ‘ baby.’ 
It was large enough to hold any number of babies, 


This unusual 
ing companion caused the railway porters 
e diversion, and the cabmen a reasonable 

| for a double fare. It was within five 
min nut s of the time of starting, and the violinist 
and conductor had not yet made their appearance. 
The Impresario got anxious. He paced the pave- 
ment outside the booking-ofiice impatie ntly, look- 
ing with pardonable curiosity into every cab that 
came up. He returned to the platform to see that 
those who had arrived were seated in the carriage 
reserved for them. ntly the violin foll owed 
him. It urried by a remarka oking 
little Italian, short in stature, of sallow c: mp ple xion, 
with hair somewhat @ la Pav maniee, and pre 
eyes, of which he made good use to give expr 
to every word he said—they rolled about like two 
highly- poli shed balls of jet;—a genius in appear- 


and was the case of a double bass. 
travell 














Pre 






was ¢ most 








nent the evening before, and had hard ly recovered | ance, as he was in reality, for it was no other than 
from the effects of the sea passage ; neither had | Camillo Sivori. ‘Just in time,’ said the Impresario. | If only the half of what is said of them betrue, we 





—‘Si,’ said Sivori, ‘ sono sempre a tempo.’ ary But 
where’s the maestro?’ asked the tenor from inside 
the carriage.—‘ Paga il cabbe,’ replied Sivori. The 
Impresario went in search of the conductor, who 
had been left by the celebrated violinist to pay the 
cab, and found him in angry discussion with the 
cabman, who loudly demanded double that which 
had been offered him. The dispute was settled to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, by the Impresario 
paying the fare himself, and the whole of the party 
were got into the train just as it was set in motion.” 


The sketch of the journey, with Bibi and Jacko 
as supernumeraries, is droll, but too long for ex- 
tract. Great was the astonishment of the hotel 
porters, who were in waiting for the company, 
at the aspect of the luggage, piled up on the plat- 
form, as it was taken out of the v an, which, with 
the double bass towering in the midst, looked 
like the belongings of a family of giants, and 
blocked up for some time the entrance to the 
hotel. It was no joke to be the commander of 
such a company. In addition to the ordinary 
difficulties, there occurred not a few for which 
no programme had been laid down. The 
basso, with all his furs, became enamoured of 
the contralto, and confided his feelings to the 
sympathetic impresario. ‘TI loave her to immor- 
tality,’ said he; but his courtship was not a 
happy one. It died of a practical joke. On the 
journey next day he had determined to make 
a declaration to the object of his affections, and 
took advantage of a long tunnel for the purpose ; 
but as the train eme reed suddenly into day- 
light, he was seen arde sntly kissing the delicate 
handof the tenor, which had been mischievously 
substituted for that of the lady of his love. 
The shouts of laughter with which this wicked 

joke was greeted put an abrupt period to his 
Z ission, and he env eloped himseifin silence and 
his sables. A good temper and an inexhaus- 











tible fund of good nature seem to have been 
the chief qualities required, with skill, tact and 
firmness in equal proportions; in short, the 
manager of a travelling troop of artistes would 
need an unlimited supply of all the car- 
dinal virtues. The impresario, Bradshaw in 
hand, and a map before him, has marked out a 


most charming tour, po a voyage 
having weap Bo ar i 

departures with t ay unnecessary fatigue or 
loss of time, and writes letters to his corre- 
spondents in the various towns ant nouncing his 
intentions. Ina few days he receives his answers, 
and finds his skilful combination of times and 
seasons ruthlessly overturned. Every town in- 
sists upon having incompatible days— mouth 
desiring to see them on the 16th, whilst in 
Glasgow or Edinburgh the 17th seems the only 
day on which a concert can be given with any 
prospect of success. The dullness of trade, or 
a strike, or a panic, or some other unlooked-for 
commercial accident, may at any moment turn 
the expedition into a disastrous failure. Mr. 
Maynard gives lively and amusing pictures of 
this strolling artist life; his sketches are vivid 
and always good-natured, which makes them 
pleasant to read. Wen night find many tempting 
extracts, but our rei ders had better get the 
book for themselves. In the first part Mz. 
Maynard has collected some curious vatinties 
of the early plays and theatres in England. He 
is not so much accustomed to n books 
as to managing actors; but the materials of an 
ent rtaining book are found in his pages 

The second work at the head of our astdn, 
‘American and Italian Cantatrici,’ professes to 
>e an account of a most wonderful singer, whose 
voice is capable of doing the work of a whole 
opera in itself. The Preface assures us that 
Marietta and her voice really exist, and are 
ardently hoping to obtain a foreign engagement. 
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recommend impresarios to go, like wise men, in 
search of such a star; we doubt not but Lucius 
can give them the requisite directions. There 
is spirit and truth in the descriptions of poor 
Marietta’s early struggles and poverty and the 
maestros noble enthusiasm for his art; but the 
general tenor of the book is vulgar. The account 
of the American family and the singing daugh- 
ter who desires to become a prima donna, paying 
for that honour regardless of expense, is simply 
intolerable. The book evinces cleverness on the 
part of the author, but the total absence of 
good taste makes it unpleasant to read. 








NEW NOVELS, 


Rosa and Flora: a Romance. 

Child. 2 vols. (Routledge.) 
A Romance of the 

Child. (Boston, 

Triibner & Co.) 
Mrs. Child has apparently invented a curious 
compromise to avoid an imputation of literary 
dishonesty. Two novels have reached us toge- 
ther—quite distinct to all appearances; pub- 
lished at the same time—one in London and 
oe other in Boston; one ec ~ ‘Rosa and 
Flora, and the other ‘A Romance of the 
Republic’: one in two volumes, the other in 
one volume; both, so far as we are able to 


By Lydia Maria 


Republic. By L. Maria 
Ticknor & Fields ; London, 





judge by a rapid comparison, literally word for 
word the same. As far, then, as we ourselves 
are concerned, we have no reason to complain. 


We are saved from the risk of noticing twice a 
work which, though well worth noticing once, 
is not — enough to deserve more; and we 
are enabled to warn our rea a simi- 
lar saiahalion But it is difficult to imagine any 
sufficient reason for giving to the two editions 
different names ; and w ther the variation is 
the act of publisher or author, there are mani- 
fest reasons against it 

However, apart 
not a word, 
Mrs, Child’s tale. If we had 
be that it is happily a littl 
Anti-slavery fiction, and pictures of horrors of 
which the civilized world has now finally puvi- 
fied itself, may serve to deepen the gratification 
of victory, or to increase the grudge of the 
beaten, but can by no possibility do any other 
good. The only good remaining to be done— 
the adaptation of persons and things to the 
new circumstances—is obviously far beyond 
the reach of a work of imagination, however 
good and natural it may be, especially when 
its only moral is that the opposite side were 
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one, it would on ay 
> late in the day. 


from this question, 
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foolish and brutal. Mrs, Child’s story, then, 
must not ke regarded as having any moi al 
at all. She takes a text, but not to preach a 
sermon,—only to give herself an excuse and 


opportunity for an And ske succeeds 
very creditably The of the two 
young Octoroons, who give their name to the 
English edition, are qu ite enough above the 
average to fit them for the post of heroines in 
a cou “8 of volumes; and t he ir biographer tells 
their adventures quite } leasantly enouch to 
claim the right of in them to public 
notice. Once looked in the neutral Licht of 
novel-reading only, the book may be got by - 
including Southerner and Abolitionist alik 

with the certainty that its interest is up to, its 
style above, and its improbabilities below, the 
average of modern romances. Its euthor has 
manifestly no ambition for even trying to draw 
strong characters, and we are not sure she is 
not wiser as an artist not to try, than to try 
and fail. At least she makes up for the de- 
ficiency by giving us some charmingly bright 
ideas of the poetry of Spanish domesticity, 
the gloomy complications of the laws of slave- 
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America, and the charms 0 of girlish innocence, 
And when any novel now-a- -days gives us charm- 
ing ideas of any sort whatever, we are grateful 
to its author. If novels could be divided into, 
say, six classes, and ranked in order of merit 
from number one downwards, it would be far 
easier for us to help those who use our pages 
with a view to their circulating library list. We 
should place ‘ Rosa and Flora’ high up in class 
four. 


The Curate’s Friend: a Story. By Mrs. J. C. 
Woods, Adelaide, South Australia. (London, 
Whitfield, Green & Son.) 

No ordinary novel-reader has any idea of the 

immense proportion of novels that come into a 

critic’s hands which deserve neither praise nor 

blame. The entire absence of all claims to either 
is the only noticeable point in, at least, three 
out of four. To blame would be unjust, because 
there is nothing whatever to condemn. To 
praise is impossible, because there is nothing 
whatever to admire. The most that can be said 
against them is that nobody can by any possi- 
bility say anything at all against them. The 
best that can be said for them is, 

Preston Pans beer, they are a very harmless 

provision for the thirst of the public. 

Under this head comes ‘ The Curate’s Friend.’ 

Short, simple, perfectly innocent, and sometimes 

ost pretty in its perfect dearth of any kind 
of Art, it is just one of those works which serve 
the purpose when all that is wanted is a con- 
trivance for thinking of nothing. A languid 
relic of a long London season may possibly 
send it back to her book-club under the delu- 
sion that it has given her a pleasant morning 
in the summer-house or a pleasant evening at 
the open window. Even she would not exactly 
recommend it. If it lies beside her on the table, 








and anybody wants to bi k through a similar 
hour or two, she may very likely avail herself 


of its existence; | 
wildest die ams of ambition, can haz 


anybody d doing more. She has evidently writte 


rdly y picture 


n 
}and publi: hed with a view to sui th days as 
’ 


hen to “take off onc’s skin and sit j 
with a fifth-rate novel in one’s 
skeleton fingers, is most people’s notion of real 
comfort ; and th ughtfully aiming at nothing, 
she has achieved a glorious SUCCESS 5 for her 
book is lite rally perfect as a work of art of this 
peculiar kind. Not a jot or tittle of its ingre- 
dients rouses one into heat of any kind—inter- 
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est or indignation. There is a class of novels 
that make a reader angry with their irritating 


twaddle— angry with himself for reading them, 
and with the writer for writing them. ‘The 














Curate’s Friend’ avoids all appe: arance of su ch 
an evil, It 3s very simplicity is not offensive. It 
is the simplicity of a baby’ prattle, and not of 
an idiot’s jabbering ; in other words, manifestly 
the work of a lady who, not understanding the 
ars Braddoniana, does not attempt experiments 
in it, and not that of one who, without the 
faintest right to dream of success, aspires to | § 





cations. 
is its one 
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ible compli 


fine writl 


f and in xpos Its 
» native flavour 'y 
>; and the tr avels of the curate’s 
frie od over half the habitable elobe in search 
of his old love ave illustrated by a succession 
of caricatures which the Australian parentage 
of the book easily explains and excuses. Its 
ec knows as little of the “swells” 
who, s! 2 te lls us, are “not indigenous to South 
Austr: lia,” as of the British snob, whom she 
christens Primley, or the “lovely girl in a ball- 
room... a veloping into an angry woman, 
with a stick in one hand and a small writhing 
specimen of humanity in the other,—very red 
in the face, too, with her exertions !” 
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North of the Tweed; or, Lorance Langton: his 
Life, Incidents, and Adventures in Scotland. 
By Daniel Crowberry. 3 vols. (Newby.) 

WE have been highly amused with this book. 

Not that the author intended it to be funny; 

far from it. Indeed, it is the author's perfect 

unconsciousness of saying anything humorous 
that makes us laugh so. “The book is written 
with such profound gravity and self-compla- 
cency, that what would otherwise be insuffer- 

able becomes very amusing. We remember a 

parallel case. Some time ago there was an 

amateur representation of ‘Macbeth,’ to which 
the numerous friends of the actors were com- 
pelled to go, with anything but lively antici- 
pations of enjoyment. To their delight, wha 

was expected to bea most tedious affair turned 
out a perfect success. Macbeth was so wonder- 
fully “ got up,” and delivered his speeches with 
such preternatural solemnity, and was evidently 
so delighted with himself and his acting, that 
the audience ronred again. Every syllable he 
uttered caused shouts of laughter, much to his 
astonishment ; but as hestill went on in the same 
style, he, unwittingly, kept up the fun to the 

end of the entertainment. By these means, a 

badly-acted tragedy became a most enjoyable 

farce. So here, thanks to our appreciation of 


the humorous, a tedious novel is made really 
amusing. Were it not for this, we fear our 


criticism would be more severe. As it is, the 
author is perfectly safe. We cannot find mucl 
fault with a book that has made us laugh so. 
The author says, in the third volume of 
‘North of the Tweed, that it is not a novel at 
all. Perhaps this is some peculiar fun of Mr. 
Crowberry ; some joke known only to a few. 
For if it is not a novel, what is it? We really 
cannot say. It certainly is not a book of travels, 
nor a book of anecdotes. It is, perhaps, best 
described as an odd and not very agreeable mix- 
ture of the three things. The first volume, s 
far as we can judge, was ‘epparently intended for 
a novel. At any rate, there is some appearance 
ofa tale; but to the reader’s surprise and our 
amusement, this story comes to an abrupt ter- 
| mination at the end of the volume. The second 
volume has no reference to the first—nor, in 
fact, t ‘thing at all in particular. The hero 
of the first volume certainly appears in the 
second; but that is the only connexion between 
them. It puzzles us to make out what Mr. 
Crowberry intended the second volume to be. 

Ve have thought over it, and as a puzzle it is 
am using 5 but it beats us: we cannot understand 
vhat it means. It is such a curious medley that 
it must be read to be appreciated. We warn 
the reader though that the only entertainment 
he can hope to find is in wondering at the in- 
congruities and pomposity of style ; beyond this 
he will be bored. In the third volume the author 
takes another start; and having satisfied his 
taste for meandering in the second volume, 
rather inclines to give his audience another 
story. This intention, however, is not strictly 
carried out, for the meandering continues, at 
divers intervals, throughout the last volume; 
but still there is some kind of reference to a 
tale, for which the reader will feel grateful ox 
not according to his taste. 

Even the author shows, once in the cour 
of his work, symptoms of an idea that it i 
not quite en rigle to drag into his novel 2 
stray anecdote of about eig ahty pages or sow hen 
it has not the remotest connexion with what 
precedes and follows it, and when Mr. Crow- 
berry himself owns that it is not amusing. 
This remarkable “once” occurs at page 172 of 
the third volume. We specify it thus parti- 
cularly as it possesses a certain interest for the 
philosophical critic. It proves that even the 
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most eccentric author has occasional glimpses 
ef right and wrong in reference to his novel. 
Just as the most depraved criminal occasionally 
exhibits signs of penitence and remorse, so the 
author at this remarkable page 172 shows that 
even he knows what crimes he has been guilty 
of as a novel-writer. This is what Mr. Crow- 
-berry says :— 

“Were we now engaged in writing a novel (!), 
it would become our first consideration to choose 
or invent such incidents for our work as seemed 
best calculated to sustain an uniform interest or 
stimulate the curiosity of those who honoured us 
with their favour. Such may be termed the high 
or popular road of romance. But as we are occupied 
in recording a succession of humble events, either 
relating personally to the subject of our narrative 
or coming directly under his observation in the 
course of his rambling life, we are constrained to 
deal with matters as they come before us, commonplace 
as they may seem. The present incident . . . possesses 
nothing in itself to commend it to the special aiten- 
tion of the reader, or even to a place in our pages— 
nothing beyond the actual fact of its existence, and 
of having attained considerable notoriety at the time 
of its occurrence.” 

Observe in the beginning of this quotation 
how the guilty author tries to excuse himself 
while confessing his crime. How natural this 
is! No man ever acknowledged himself guilty 
of a crime without a reservation. The confession 
always runs, “I know I did it, but—” and the 
“but” clearly proves it was some one else’s 
fault that the crime in question was committed. 
But what does Mr. Crowherry mean by saying, 
“Were we now engaged in writing a novel”? 
Really when we listen to excuses like this, we 
feel quite inclined to lose our good humour 
and be severe. How can Mr. Crowberry be so 
cool as to say that he is “constrained to deal 
with matters as they come before him, common- 
place as they may seem”? Who constrains him? 
Certainly not the public. In fact, we cannot 
see how an Englishman can be compelled to 
write a book, though he had even contracted 
to do so. The Court of Chancery itself would 
never decree specific performance of a contract 
to write a book. It may be different in Scotland ; 
but even if it be so, the Courts in Scotland 
ought clearly not to have “constrained” Mr. 
Crowberry to publish his book in England. 
There must be some mistake somewhere. 
Seriously, Mr. Crowberry is in this dilemma, 
either he wrote to please the public, or to 
please himself and a few friends. In the first 
case, it is clear he ought not to have wilfully 
written trash that he knew to be uninteresting 
to the public generally. In the second case, 
Mr. Crowberry should have printed a few 
copies for private circulation. When he pub- 
lished the book to the world, the excuse as to 
his being compelled to write nonsense fell to 
‘the ground ; for though he and his friends may 
prefer uninteresting and disconnected stories, 
they have no right to force their peculiar taste 
on the public at large. To conclude, Mr. Crow- 
berry ought not to spoil a good confession by 
frivolous excuses. The simple truth is, the 
author knew, to use his own words, that the 
“incident” “ possessed nothing in itself to 
commend it to the special attention of the 
reader, or even to a place in his pages”; yet, 
out of pure obstinacy, he inserted it! “I knew 
I ought not to steal that coat, and yet I did 
steal it.” That is the author’s confession. 








Itterature in New South Wales. 
Barton. (Sydney, Richards.) 
Poets and Prose-Writers of New South Wales. 

Edited by G. B, Barton. (Sydney, Gibbs, 
Shakard & Co.) 
Fourscore years have not elapsed since 
Governor Phillips planted the flag-staff round 


By G. B. 





which the future city of Sydney was to gather 
itself, —and here we have a history of the 
literature, of the authors and of their works, 
that have grown up with the city. Forty 
years ago the population of Australia was 
under thirty thousand, and three-fourths of 
them were convicts; and now there are more 
than that number of honest folk in Sydney 
alone. Twenty years later the population ex- 
ceeded the amount just named by a hundred 
thousand, and it has gone on increasing at the 
same rate of progression. In 1788 the first 
batch of convicts were flung ashore at Botany 
Bay, and in 1853 transportation ceased, two 
years after the discovery of gold by Hargraves 
and others. Since that time, New South Wales 
has justly plumed herself on her respectability, 
progress, and prospects. She has had to borrow 
money now and then, no doubt, and her bonds, 
too numerously issued, bear nothing like the 
value they used to do; but the most uncom- 
promising “ Radical” on this largest of islands 
or smallest of continents never dreams of 
tarnishing its honour by repudiation. 

The literary statistics are interesting. Some- 
thing more than the rough groundwork of a 
national literature has been raised. The literary 
taste of New South Wales manifests itself in 
the annual importation of probably more than 
a hundred thousand volumes, since the value 
of the literary freight is put down at 50,0001. 
Of the importations of periodicals which are 
at once sent to the colony in weekly stamped 
numbers as well as in monthly parts we can 
give no trustworthy information, as nothing is 
said of those that go to individuals by mail,—we 
only learn the numbers received by booksellers. 
The first newspaper set up in Sydney was the 
Gazette, in 1803; and as nearly all the “ mate- 
rials” came from England, singular were the 
straits to which the editor was put when ink 
and paper were not to be had, and substitutes 
had to be found for them. Some of the early 
papers were edited by convicts. The first 
volume named above contains notices of works 
produced by natives of the colony or by men 
who have made it their permanent home. The 
most of these works, however, (except local 
periodicals,) are published in London. The 
second of the above publications contains bio- 
graphical sketches of colonial authors, and occa- 
sional extracts from their productions. Among 
the poets figures Mr. Lowe, M.P.! who con- 
tributed a poem on the Moon to the Sydney 
Atlas, from which the following four stanzas 
afford a fair specimen of the writer’s efforts :— 

When infant earth, 
In might and mirth, 

Burst from the chain that bound her, 
I sprang from her breast, 


Like a bird from the nest, 
To hover for ever around her. 


I shed my power 
O’er many an hour, 
When labour and grief are still; 
And the tides of ocean, 
In wildest commotion, 
Are swayed like a child at my will. 


Full many a child 
Of genius wild 
Has basked in my noon of glory; 
And drunk a thought 
Which noon has wrought, 
To a theme of deathless story. 


And many a maiden, 
With love o’erladen, 
Has sat with her lute beside her, 
And caught a bliss 
From my pearly kiss, 
Which warmer lips denied her. 

Not the least interesting of the literary cha- 
racters in New South Wales was Barrington 
the pickpocket. When permission was first 
given to the convicts to get up a play, they 
produced Young’s ‘ Revenge,’ and the felonious 
Barrington furnished the prologue, which he 





did not steal, and in which occur the two witty 
lines :— 
True patriots we ; for be it understood, 
We left our country for our country’s good. 

Sketches of fourteen colonial authors are 
given in the second volume; among them is 
Mr. Kendall, with whose poetical powers we 
have already made our readers acquainted. The 
political writers seem given to frantic partisan- 
ship; and a Mr. Deniehy, at the head of that 
class, and more Irish than the Irish from whom 
he is descended, recognizes something god- 
like in John Mitchell, who proposed to make 
Ireland free by throwing vitriol in the faces of 
the soldiery, and seizing the wives of the lead- 
ing nobility. Mr. Deniehy sees a hero in the 
man who escaped from captivity by breaking 
his pledged word of honour, and then set up in 
the Southern States of the Union as a slave- 
master ! 

Mr. Barton’s volumes contain much new and 
pleasant matter on literature in Australia. 





A Handy Book to the Collection and Prepara- 
tion of Freshwater and Marine Algae, Dia- 
toms, Desmids, Fungi, Lichens, Mosses, and 
other of the Lower Cryptogamia, with Instruc- 
tions for the Formation of an Herbarium. 
By Johann Nave. Translated and edited 
by the Rev. W. W. Spicer, M.A. (Hard- 
wicke,)~* . 

In addition to the groups of plants enumerated 

in the title-page, chapters on the Oscillatoria, 

the Characez, the Ferns and Flowering-plants, 
are mentioned in the Table of Contents. The 
student who is acquainted with the state of 
science will therefore perceive at once that this 
little book undertakes more than any little 
book can do. The art of preparing specimens 
of natural history is moreover advancing so 
rapidly, many little improvements making a 
mickle, that Herr Nave’s book is already on 
many points obsolete and old-fashioned. Pro- 
bably if the translator and editor, Mr. Spicer, 
were himself to write an original compilation 
of his own, embodying all the recent improve- 
ments, it would be a better and safer guide- 
book than this one. A novice may, no doubt, 
learn very much from this translation, many 
good hints about collecting plants, and ingenious 
methods of preparing specimens. But a funda- 
mental defect in Herr Nave’s book is the want 
of clear definitions of the groups of plants and 
vivid descriptions of the marks which separate 
them. These definitions and descriptions are 
especially necessary in a book devoted to some 
of the obscurest yet simplest, most rudimentary 
and least-known forms of life. The student of 
life passes from the substance which chemists 
call protein, proto-plasma, or albumen, to the 
facts of vegetal life in the simple cell. There 
are alge which consist of only a single cell. 
Life in plants and animals of the simplest 
types is so similar that there is the greatest 
difficulty in distinguishing them in the present 
state of science. Linnzeus divided the universe 
into stars, plants and animals, but nobody as 
yet has been able to draw the line between 
plant and animal life. The word life is pro- 
bably from the same root as the old English 
word “lift,” the sky or air, and thus life would 
mean breathing the air, or respiration. Plants 
breathe. Movement is not a distinction; for 
plants climb, float and fly, and in their move- 
ments guide themselves as if by choice, will 
or motive. Plants have occasionally heat, 

resembling animal heat. Perhaps, though a 

defective and unsatisfactory test, the least bad 

distinctive characteristic between plants and 
animals is the presence or absence of a stomach 
or digestive cavity. In proof of the difficulty 
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of discriminating, it may be mentioned that | 
Mr. Ralfs avows, in his monograph on the | 
British Desmidiex, that when he began his | 
studies he thought Desmids were animals and | 
Diatoms vegetables, and he came in a great mea- 

suretoreverse hisopinions. Both are nowclassed 

with plants. The silicious valves of diatoms, 

‘being almost indestructible, form a submarine 

deposit in the South Arctic ocean, and they 

may be recognized in almost every dried-up 

pool. They are free and stalked, the stalked 

growing chiefly on sea alge. Under the micro- 

scope, these silicious valves present an appear- 

ance of sculpturings, which cannot be seen 

without admiration. When watching the growth 

of stalked diatoms, we have observed phe- 

nomena more like polarization or crystallization 

‘than animal or vegetal development. The des- 

mids are exclusively a freshwater group. They 

are often seen as green layers at the bottoms 

of pools and ditches. The Oscillatorie dwell 

on mud and get their name from their instinct or 

peculiarity of waving backwards and forwards 

spontaneously, like a very slow pendulum. The 

water companies know the Characez from the 

rapidity with which they grow in stagnant 

water, canals and reservoirs. There are 

crusted and uncrusted species of these tubular 
plants, and beginners in botany prize the un- 

crusted kinds very highly, because they show 

the spiral circulation of green granules in 

their tubes, the ascending current near the cell 
wall and the descending near the axis. 

Most people know more than they like 
about fungi, mildew, dry-rot, bunt, rust, smut 
and blight; but Mr. Spicer publishes such 
marvellous statements respecting one of the 
commonest fungi that they need confirmation. 
Empusina musce (Cohn.) is the fungus which 
attacks house-flies, surrounding them in autumn 
with a white film which fastens them to window- 
panes. This fungus is generated in their bodies. 
It pushes its filaments through their abdominal 
rings or segments, and spreads in all directions, 
sometimes an inch or two on eitherside. “This 
fungus,” says Mr. Spicer, “ when put into water, 
developes into a confervoid alga—Achyla pro- 
lifera (Nees).” And yet it is this fungus or alga 
which destroys gold fish by clothing their sides 
with long, colourless filaments. And the wonder 
does not cease here. Achyla is believed to be 
another form of Botritis basstana, the muscar- 
dine which consumes the intestines of silkworms. 

Lichens, or licking-up plants, derive their 
name from their detaining moisture upon the 
bare faces of rocks. They form a foothold, and 
then decaying, their remains become a humus 
or soil for mosses. Lichens are the only forms 
of life found on the barest rocks of the coldest 
regions near the Pole, and Stercocaulon Vesu- 
vianum is the name of a lichen which spreads 
its thallus over the glowing lava of Vesuvius 
whilst it is cooling after an eruption. 

Mosses, lichens, fungi, characez, oscillatorie, 
desmids, diatoms, and alge, are groups, any one 
of which might well require a little book to 
guide the collector and préparateur; and the 
‘ferns and the flowering-plants have each had 
many books all to themselves. Mr. Spicer has 
modified and corrected not a little of the faulty 
advice of his German original; but thereis one bit 
of defective advice which calls for more emphatic 
correction. Herr Naveadvises novices to write on 
a label the Latinand Greek names and synonyms 
of every plant in preference to the names in 
the living languages. But this is not good 
advice. Why, it is a mere waste of time and 
labour to write a list of, it may be, thirty or 
forty mostly bad names. The most valuable 
name ‘to record is the name first given, and by 
‘whom and where it was given, for by means of 
this clue the literature or bibliography of the 





plant can be traced. Next to the first name the 
most important is the geographical name, by 
which the plant is known in its locality or 
habitat. To conclude, if read with discrimination, 
this handy-book may be consulted, with profit, 
and this is the best that can be said of it. 








The Assemblies of Al Hariri. Translated from 
the Arabic, with an Introduction, and Notes 
Historical and Grammatical. By Thomas 
Chenery, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law. Vol. I., containing The First Twenty- 
six Assemblies. (Williams & Norgate.) 


On the right shore of the Euphrates, about 
sixty miles from its mouth, on a low an 
swampy site, lies a large, unhealthy village. The 
easiest means of access to it is by a dirty canal, 
along which the visitor will have to row a mile 
and a half. He will have time to wonder that 
a resident of the great East India Company 
should long have hoisted his flag in so unpro- 
mising a spot. Still more will he wonder should 
he have read what has been said by a commen- 
tator on the Twelfth Assembly of the book 
before us: “The beautiful places of the earth 
are three, Damascus, Samarkand and Basra.” 
Yes, this unwholesome spot is Basra, formerly 
a renowned city, and said, with intense oriental 
hyperbole, to have once extended so as almost 
to join its celebrated rival, Kufa. Yet Basra 
was, no doubt, a great city in its time, and 
the noble river which flows by it justified 
the Khalif Omar in selecting the spot for the 
foundation of an emporium. In the fourth 
century of its existence, Basra had become 
famous as a seat of Mohammedan learning. 
Its college rivalled the Nizamiyeh at Baghdad, 
and its “grammatical school was from early 
times the most famous in the Arabic world.” 
Here were born Al Khalil ibn Ahmed, “the 
founder of the elaborate and artificial system of 
Arabic prosody,” and Abi’l Aswad, who “re- 
duced to a system the rules which the most 
eloquent of the Arabs had habitually and 
unconsciously observed ” in speech. But Basra 
was to produce a still greater genius. This 
was Abfi Mohammed al Kasim, who was born 
A.D. 1054, and was surnamed Hariri, or “silk- 
mercer.” His Makdmat, or “ Assemblies,” a 
translation of which is here published, con- 
tinues to be regarded as the most astonishing 
production of Arab subtlety. 

There is probably no region in which the 
Arabic language is spoken where the name of 
Hariri is not heard with respect. Even in 
Europe this chef-d’euvre of the Arabs has been 
widely extolled. Sir W. Jones and De Sacy 
have eulogized and in part translated it; and if 
it has been shown to be not inimitable, it is only 
because Riickert has been able to imitate it. 
It may be said, however, that orientalists dis- 
cover beauties in the works of eastern writers 
which cannot be descried through the colder 
medium of European taste. If Sir W. Jones 
declares that the Twentieth Assembly will bear 
comparison with the “ Lament of David over 
Saul and Jonathan,” has he not also spoken 
of that burning, arid, parched-up desert of 
Aden as “surrounded with pleasant gardens 
and woods”! He that with the physical eye 
could see verdure at Aden might with the eye 
of his imagination discover beauties in Arabic 
poetry which have no real existence. It is, no 
doubt, true that those who have studied oriental 
works, Persian, Arabic, or Sanskrit, in the 
original, estimate those works at an immensely 
higher value than those who have simply 
perused translations of the same. This is not 
the case nearly to the same extent with regard 
to the writings of Greece and Rome. Pope’s 
Homer and Tremenheere’s Pindar are read 





with scarcely less interest by those ignorant 
of Greek than the originals are by scholars, 
But with regard to the Hebrew poets, the 
parallel fails entirely, and a knowledge of the 
original language adds not one jot to our admi- 
ration of Job or the Psalms. The truth is, that 
the beauties of Arabic poetry consist rather in 
the sound of the verses than in their sense. 
Take, for instance, that supposed miracle of 
eloquence, the Koran; he that has read it in 
Arabic will admit the grandeur of its cadences, 
but the perusal of the English version is a 
drudgery to which few can submit. So with 
the seven Poems of the Days of Ignorance, 
thought worthy to be inscribed in letters of 


d | gold in the original, but which even the genius 


of Sir W. Jones cannot make attractive in 
English. The fact is, the true spirit of poetry 
is wanting in Arabia; look, for example, at the 
descriptions of the war-horse in Arabic poems, 
and compare them with that in the 39th chapter 
of Job. After all this, the reader will not expect 
to be charmed with this English version of 
Hariri. We will give him a specimen of what 
the translator calls exquisite verses :— 

“O thou who didst fancy the mirage to be water 
when I quoted to thee what I quoted! I thought 
not that my guile would be hidden, or that it 
would be doubtful what I meant. By Allah, I have 
no Barrah for a spouse; I have no son from whom 
to take a bye-name. Nothing is mine but divers 
kinds of magic, in which I am original and copy 
no one: they are such as Al Asma‘i tells not of in 
what he has told; such as Al Komayt never wove. 
These I use when I will to reach whatever my hand 
would pluck: and were I to abandon them, changed 
would be my state, nor should I gain what I now 
gain. So allow my excuse; nay, pardon me, if I 
have done wrong or crime.” 

But it is time to tell the intending reader of 
the “ Assemblies” what he is to look for from 
the general nature of the composition. All the 
Assemblies are written after the same model. 
One Al Harith, who, like the merchant in 
Sddi, is continually wandering from Baghdad 
to Damascus, from Damascus to Aleppo, and 
from Aleppo to Mekka, is eternally encounter- 
ing a professional story-teller, called Abu Zaid, 
who recites verses and tells a dull tale, and so 
beguiles his hearers into supplying him with 
money, which he squanders with recklessness 
equal to the ease with which he obtains the 
cash. There is no incident whatever in the 
tales, and their only merit consists in all sorts 
of tours de force in composition; such as lines 
that may be read either backward or forward, 
lengthy double meanings, and innumerable 
allusions to Arab legends and proverbial say- 
ings. We will give one specimen :— 

“Behold I had a slave girl, elegant of shape, 
smooth of cheek, patient to labour. At one time 
she ambled like a good steed, at another she slept 
quietly in her bed: even in July thou wouldst feel 
her touch to be cool.—She had understanding and 
discretion, sharpness and wit, a hand with fingers, 
but a mouth without teeth: yet did she pique as 
with tongue of snake, and saunter in training robe ; 
and she was displayed in blackness and whiteness ; 
and she drank, but not from cisterns.—She was 
now truth-telling, now beguiling; now hiding, now 
peeping forth ; yet fitted for employment, obedient 
in poverty and in wealth: if thou didst spurn, she 
showed affection, but if thou didst put her from 
thee, she remained quietly apart.—Generally would 
she serve thee, and be courteous to thee, though 
sometimes she might be froward to thee, and pain 
thee, and trouble thee. — Now this youth asked 
her service of me for a purpose of his own, and I 
made her his servant, without reward ;—On the 
condition that he should enjoy the use of her, but 
not burden her with more than she could bear.— 
But he forced on her too hard a work, and ex- 
acted of her long labour ;—Then returned her to 
me broken in health, offering a compensation which 
I accept not.” 
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The explanation of the above is as follows: 

“T had a needle, straight of shape and smooth | 
of side, lasting for work; that sometimes moved 
quickly in the sewer’s hands, and sometimes rested 
in the needle-box; it was sometimes filed in July, 
it had strength to hold with its rein of thread, i 
had sharpness and point: it hemmed the garment 
by the aid of the sewer’s fingers; it had a mouth 
(eye) without teeth; it sometimes pricked with 
point, as it was driven through the cloth; it carrie: 
a long thread after it; it had sometimes a black 
and sometimes a white thread; it was bedewed 











| 


only with the sweat of the sewer’s hand; it sewed | 


itself behind the 


it was ange i for 


the cloth or d it; it now hid 
cloth, and now appeared a; gain; i 
use; it went easily into any orifice, small or large ; 
if thou didst rend anything it joi ned it, but i 
didst lay side in the needle-box, it remain 
where it was put; mostly did it serve thee and 
adorn thee by its work, but sometimes it would 
prick thee, and pain thee and trouble thee.” 
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Grecce, Ancient and Afodern. Lectures d 
LL.D. 2 vols. (Boston, U.S5., Ticknor ¢ 
Fields ; 

Foor courses of lect 

volumes—three 

upon Modern Greece. 
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rhetorical and inflated a style style “whenever the 
nature of the subject suggests or admits of a 
more elevated tone. Reading, however, is very 
romano from hearing; and probably these 
passages which we are now inclined to condemn | 


eae have been among the most effective when | 
uttered. Nor, perhaps, did the audience notice | 
or object to the numerous instances in which 


the lecturer repeats himself,—partly from the 
nature of his plan, which leads him to treat 
in detail of what he had previously discussed 
generally,—partly from a desire 
memory of his hearers,—and partly, perhaps, 
from inadvertence. It is not improbable that 
if the author had lived to perform the task 
revision for himself, he would have rectified 
this in some way. At any rate, the blemish, if 
blemish it can be called, is more than counter- 
balanced by m any excellencies, among which 


be specified the healthy moral tone that 
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RECENT POETRY. 

Light after Darkness: Religious Poems. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. (Low & Co.) 

THESE religious effusions of Mrs. Stowe 

very graceful and melodious. 


By 


are 
At times; we 
that de- 
serves higher praise, though the book, as a 
whole, is more remarkable for sweet and 
Indeed, 


| the fact is certain, whatever be the cause, that 


to refresh the | 


of | 
| indeed that the highest 


pervades the whole. As we read we feel that 
we are in contact not only — a mind of high 
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nothing is more rare than the union of imagi- 

nation with the adv ocacy of religious belief, or 
even with the expression of feelin g which that 
belief suggests, The canons of a faith may be 
as sublime as they are true, but it is seldom 
graces of poetry attend 
upon their enumeration or upon the reflexion 
of their influence. To the combination, how- 
ever, of fancy and picturesqueness with reli- 
gious sentiment, Mrs. Stowe does attain, as a 
few stanzas from her ‘Day in the Pamfili Doria’ 
will show :— 
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Verey has powers which well deserve to be 
disciplined. We would direct attention particn- 
larly to his poems entitled ‘ Nancy Trinder and 
her son Job, ‘ Dampin’ s Funera 1, ‘ Sailor Ned, 
‘Martin Doyle, and ‘The Stroller’s Last Part.’ 
Mr. Vi erey has still much to acquire in point of 
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In that large class of verse which has a claim 
upon respect rather than encouragement, we 
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Gough (Houlston & Wright),—Edgar Thorpe ; 
or, the Warfare of Life, by William Whiting 
(Winchester, Dodswell; London, Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co.),—An Essay or Politics, in Verse 
(Ballarat, Holmes),—The Labourer’s Child, and 
other Poems, by the Rev. C. R. W. Waldy, M.A. 
(Wimborne, Purkis; London, Macintosh),— 
Cordis Cantiuncule and Pennule Animi, by 
a Clergyman of the Established Church (Kitto), 
—and a translation of Schiller’s Lay of the Bell 
and The Diver, by John Wynniatt Grant (printed 
for the Author). These translations have aver- 
age merit, but they are not striking enough to 
displace their predecessors. 





The Founders of the Belgian Monarchy. The 
Regent. Compiled from his Papers and other 
Unpublished Documents—[ Les Fondateurs de 
la Monarchie Belge, &e., par Théodore Just]. 
(Brussels, Muquardt; London, Triibner & Co.) 

Tue lives of the Founders of the Belgian Mon- 

archy take a long time in the telling, though 

the story is short when it is told. The bio- 
graphy of M. Lebeau, one of the honest and 
useful citizens of his day, has almost floated 
out of the public memory, before that of an 
even more eminent but perhaps less known 
man, at least in England, challenges the 
public attention. The Regent of Belgium was 
one of the most distinguished and far-seeing 
citizens of his country at one of the most 
critical moments of that country’s history. His 

name has passed away like that of many a 

good man who has left no enemies behind to 

question his go: It is right, however, 
that the memox 








} 
iness. 







ies of such men should be 
kept fresh; and the value of their achieve- 
ments is not to be estimated by the time 
required for their fulfilment. Twice in his life 
Cincinnatus was in positions of supreme power 
and usefulness, yet the two periods put together 
would not make six weeks. But Livy has made 
the memory of the man and the time imperish- 
able. Surlet de Chokier is not so famous as 
Cincinnatus, but he was the right man in the 
right place, just when his country needed the 
man and could find no other so well suited 
for the place. M. Just is a very agreeable 
Livy for this friend to his country. 

The Baron Surlet de Chokier was a younger 
son of a noble family, of a family so ancient 
that one of its early representatives was not 
merely named from his estate, but from a 
peculiar possession of another sort, of which 
he was as proud. This ancestor was Louis de 
Molmarck of the ved trunk hose! Erasmus Louis 
Surlet de Chokier was born in Liége, in 1769, 
and, being a younger son, he was educated for 
the priesthood ; but he lived to beat the prince- 
bishop of Liége out of his bishopric, to help to 
turn the Austrians out of the Netherlands, to 
bear arms under France and be a Frenchman, 
to see the King of Holland king also of his own 
country and to feel himself a Dutchman, and, 
finally, the heirless survivor of his family, to 
have served his country supremely well, on 
two occasions, by introducing into Belgium the 
breed of merinos, and by fulfilling with equal 
dignity and modesty the office of Regent when 
Belgium was without a master and _half-a- 
dozen powers were intriguing for individual 
supremacy and the annihilation of all oppo- 
nents, 

We can remember the Franklin-like sim- 
plicity and shrewdness of the Regent when 
his fellow-citizens selected him as the deposi- 
tary of supreme power ina most perilous crisis. 
No man was sure of the issue. There was a 
Republican party, a Bonapartist party, a French 
party, a party desiring an independent Belgian 
monarchy, and a most active and dangerous 















Orange party. Some Belgian statesmen fancied 
England favoured the latter faction and _ its 
views. Full of the old traditions of the “ Pitt 
and Cobourg” times, M. Gendebier wrote to 
the Count de Celles, the Belgian envoy in 
Paris: “England is intriguing. She is scatter- 
ing gold broadcast in order to re-establish the 
Prince of Orange. We only ask of France, who 
calls herself our friend, a ‘ Yes, without an- 
other word. Is it possible she should hesitate? 
If she will not say it for her sincere and neces- 
sary friend (Belgium), let her, at least, say it 
against her natural enemy. Let her cease to 
be the dupe of the Machiavelian intrigues 
of England.” What an old world air such non- 
sense as this has at present. When it was 
uttered it was nearer to the beginning of the 
century, when similar ideas were applied to all 
political circumstances, than it is to ours, when 
the assurance that we have something better 
to do with our gold than sow it broadcast for 
ingratitude to reap is pretty well established. 

In the glory and perils of his post the 
fine old Regent,—a country gentleman turned 
sovereign for a few weeks, and longing to 
become a country gentleman again,—was 
never wanting. In dignity and presence of 
mind he never failed. His story was well 
worth the telling, and it is as well worth the 
reading. There are great men in all countries, 
and Surlet de Chokier was one of the great 
men of Belgium. On an August evening in 
1839 he bade farewell, on the threshold of his 
door, to the curate of Gurgelon, who had paid 
him a business visit. As he turned to go into 
the house, he experienced a sensation of pain, 
and lying down on the sofa, the fine old 
country gentleman, erst Regent of Belgium, 
died, in the seventieth year of an active and 
honourable life. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Semele ; or, the Spirit of Beauty. 
D. Mereweather. (Rivingtons.) 
Tue reverend author of this work, who is dissatis- 
fied with the ordinary guide-books fur Venice, hit 
upon a novel, if not a fortunate, idea when he 
devised a sort of Spirit ‘Murray,’ who, under circum- 
stances of the most fantastic and sensational nature, 
becomes the poetical and antiquarian cicerone to 
another extraordinary being, the Semele who gives 
name to the publication which is now before us. 
Semele was the child of astonishing parents, and 
born in fire, or rather, as we understand it, on the 
hearth-rag, ‘before a large fire,” in her grand- 
paternal mansion. This strange nativity could not 
but introduce a peculiar creature, yet, contrary 
to our expectations, no Salamander, as the sequel 
showed. Brought up in the way which is common 
to extraordinary births,—especially when they 
are endowed by Nature with “cheeks of trans- 
parent, too transparent clearness and brillianey,” 
‘‘ beautiful teeth and most expressive lips,” coral 
tints, “ luxuriant tresses of light auburn hair,” and 
other singular properties,—this damsel leads an ex- 
traordinary life, and studies Rosicrucian, Sweden- 
borgian, and other recondite matters. After the 
catastrophe on the hearth-rug, having no mother, 
and losing her father without knowing him, dreaded 
by her grand-parent on excusable grounds, and 
ere long losing him also, she developes in no well- 
promising fashion. Mistress of a fortune, gifted 
with all sorts of poetic ideas, she sets out for Swit- 
zerland with a considerable suite, which includes a 
matter-of-fact Miss Lockhart and a genial Scotch 
physician—why Scotch we cannot say. In Switzer- 
land she is bored by mendicants, and retires out of 
their reach to almost inaccessible mountain heights. 
In one of these beggarless solitudes, while ‘‘ her 
eyes shot forth gleams of strange intelligence,” 
she, after the manner of Manfred, invoked the 
Jungfrau, who, or which, turns out to be not the 
Virgin, but a male Spirit of Beauty, and, stranger 


3y the Rev. J. 





still, a courteous, nay, merciful spirit, who is 


desirous to spare her the shock of his presence. The 
dialogue between these personages results in a pro- 
mise by the Appearance to become a Spirit ‘Murray’ 
for Venice. This concession is made after much 
coaxing on the one hand, and many threats on 
the other, that she will use that “ mystic sign, the 
terrible word,” which writers of Mr. Mereweather’s 
order are considerate enough never to impart. It 
must be something like a word, for mere reference 
to it caused ‘all Nature to shudder with anguish 
and shook the heart of the Jungfrau to entreaties.” 
The female Manfred, with all the impatience of her 
youth and sex, desired instant appearance of the 
Spirit; but, in pure mercy, he consents to show 
her the perfection of beauty in an earthly form by 
becoming an essential ‘Guide in Venice.” Not 
that he serves in trousers and as a courier or other 
servant of a traveller, but as an “ invisible essence.” 
Following herto Venice, the Spirit‘ Murray’ remains 
invisible, yet nevertheless imparts much fanciful 
information about public and private buildings, but is 
indebted tothe Rev. Mr. Mereweather for a consider- 
able number of antiquarian and topographical anno- 
tations. As might be expected, the Spirit becomes 
to the reader a tremendous bore, of the <esthetical 
class—which is the greatest bore of all. Not so to 
Semele, who, after the circuit of the city is com- 
pleted, demands sight of the Spirit ‘ Murray,’ who, 
amid fireworks, ‘ appeared a form as of fire, yet 
brighter than the lightning that garbed it.” This 
is not enough for the ‘‘ demented Semele”; she 
cries for a more perfect vision; this is granted in a 
manner which even the Rev. Mr. Mereweather and 
his printer utterly fail to describe, so they hide their 
incompetent heads under five full-stops.....” 
The Scotch “physician returned that night to 
Venice” with a lunatic patient. What may happen 
to any of his countrymen who take the author for 
a guide—he is “‘ English Chaplain at Venice ”— 
we fear to think. 


Among the Squirrels. By Mrs. Denison. Tilustrated 

by Ernest Griset. (Routledge & Sons.) 
Tuts isa pleasant, but rather over-elaborate story of 
the forest lives of squirrels, in the course of which 
those animals, as is the wont of such tales, are 
endowed with human feelings, passions and habits. 
The local colouring of the landscape parts of the 
text is prettily and carefully displayed, with much 
zest for Nature and some sentiment. It is a story 
for young girls, not children, but little ladies of the 
hobbledehoy state of life. M. Griset’s illustrations 
are rather more sketchy than is usual with him, 
but they are neatly executed, and show much of his 
characteristic humour. 


A Treatise on the Identity of Herne’s Oak, showing 
the Maiden Tree to have been the Real One. By 
W. Perry. (Booth.) 

IMMENSE discussion has taken place about the 
genuineness of the tree which long bore the name 
of Herne the Hunter, stood near a spot called the 
Fairies’ Dell, in the Home Park at Windsor, and 
fell on the 31st of August, 1862. Some believed 
the true tree was cut down in 1796. Being inter- 
ested in the genuine ascription of the first-named 
tree, our author made inquiries and otherwise 
collected information on the general subject. He 
carefully analyzed the whole of the evidence, which 
has thus been brought together, and we do not say 
we differ from his conclusion, although it seems 
impossible to admit that because 

there want not many that do fear 

In deep of night to walk by this Herne’s oak, 
therefore it must have been near a path, “ for 
people to fear walking by it.” That the fairies 
should, as Anne Page said, make their 

dance of custom, round about the oak 

Of Herne the hunter, 








appears conclusive to us that it did not stand near 
a frequented path, such as Mr. Perry speaks of as 
leading from the Dairy to the Castle at about forty 
feet from it. Moreover, it seems to us improbable 
that a tree thus situated would be selected for Fal- 
staff’s appointment and chastisement. Mr. Perry 
errs in ascribing to Mrs. Quickly the lines we have 
quoted last. They come from a speech by Anne 
Page. 
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History of the City of Rome—[ Geschichte der Stadt 
Rom, von Alfred von Reumont. Erster Band]. 
(Berlin, Decker; London, Williams & Norgate.) 


At the instigation and with the support of the late 
King of Bavaria, Herr von Reumont consented 
to write on a subject with which he was familiar, 
but the extent and difficulties of which were such 
as almost to deter him from the undertaking. 
What he had to do was to present a complete his- 
tory of the city of Rome, one that would be suffi- 
ciently popular to be read by a large circle, and 
yet sufficiently scientific to be accepted by severer 
students. He had, further, to condense the history 
of the world during the times of the Roman Empire 
into such a compass as would leave the account of 
the city clear and distinct, while doing ample 
justice to the part played in the history of the 
world by the city which was its capital. Such was 
Herr von Reumont’s task, and the first volume of 
his work is now before us. Beginning with the 
foundation of the city, he carries us on to the fall 
of the Empire of the West. The legends which, 
before the time of Niebuhr, were accepted as records 
of fact, give place to more certain ground. We pass 
through the republican period and the rivalry of 
Carthage, the rise of Julius Cesar and the com- 
mencement of the Empire, which his death pre- 
vented from being a kingdom; and then follow 
those strange vicissitudes of absolute power and 
utter ruin, of tyranny and weakness, of worship 
paid to a God and obedience purchased from 
soldiers, which begin so soon after the very zenith 
of Cesarean glory, and accompany it to its close. 
Herr von Reumont is an admirable guide for the 
whole of this story, though we sometimes regret 
that the limits and the necessities of his work 
curtail the description of events which he touches 
upon so worthily. He misses nothing, but an allu- 
sion is often the utmost that he can give. If we 
want more, we must go to Mommsen; but we have 
no wish to be driven away from Herr von Reumont. 
As a sample of what can be made of an incidental 
sketch, we would point to the short chapter on 
the private life of Augustus. As a brief but mas- 
terly description of an event which has found 
innumerable chroniclers, we would select the history 
of Julius Cesar’s death and the scenes which 
immediately followed. The excellence of Herr von 
Reumont’s style, and the unusual clearness of his 
German, have more than once been mentioned in 
these columns. But on the present occasion we 
feel bound to be more emphatic in our praise. It 
isnotonly that Herr von Reumont writes clearly and 
tersely, that his sentences are often short and his 
wordssingle. Wedonotsay that these characteristics 
are always to be observed, for the subject of the 
work is learned, and there are chapters or para- 
graphs which will be passed over by all but the most 
patient. Still, the general effect of the book is good, 
even for Herr von Reumont, and it is marked by 
one trait which we have sometimes missed in him, 
dispassionate fairness. We can see that he is writing 
for a large circle of readers, and that he has no 
wish to obtrude opinions the expression of which 
is gratifying to himself personally, but which might 
estrange those best able to appreciate him. With 
all this impartiality, he is not indifferent. But his 
impartiality is that of the judge, while indifference 
is often the part of the defeated advocate. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
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FROM THE SPANISH OF LUIS DE CAMOENS. 
De dentro tengo mi mal, 
Que de fuera no hay sefial. 
I have my ailment from within; 
No outward sign it shows. 
This loving ’plaint so new, so sweet, 
My soul alone to feel is meet. 
The worthless body nothing knows; 
The idler heeds not as he goes. 
As the lightning’s flash lies hidden 
Within the flint, but gleams when bidden, 
I have my ailment from within. 
Pr. W. C. 








ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES. 

Tuer Correspondent who is engaged in reviewing 
in our columns the Charitable Institutions of 
London wishes to make a single observation on 
Mr. Andrew’s statement, given by us in full last 
week :— 


“Mr. Andrew’s letter on the subject of the 
Royal Hospital for Incurables seems to me to 
confirm all that was said respecting that insti- 
tution. Only one observation appears to me to 
be necessary on any part of it. He says—‘ Had 
he (the writer) not taken the word of some irre- 
sponsible person, but ascended to the top floor of 
the wing, he would have found it occupied by many 
patients. It has not a spare room.’ The writer did 
not ‘take the word of any irresponsible person.’ 
He took the word of the Governor of the Hospital, 
who showed him over the building. And he believes 
the Governor’s statement, that ‘the whole of the 
upper floors were vacant’; for the gate and door- 
way leading to those floors were locked, and the 
staircase was crowded with articles of furniture; 
so that there was no convenient access to those 
floors. If they were ‘ occupied by many patients,’ 
and ‘had not a spare room,’ as Mr. Andrew says, 
there is something of a very suspicious character 
attaching to the Governor’s statement that the 
floors were vacant, and to the circumstance of 
their not being shown, the entrance to them being 
locked and barred. With reference to Mr. 
Andrew’s letter generally, it is much to be 
regretted that, instead of defending the application 
of the enormous revenues of this Hospital to 
building and estate expenses, and the investment 
of so large a proportion of its income in a ‘ Perma- 
nent Endowment Fund,’ the Board of Management 
has not at once decided on admitting the unfor- 
tunate applicants for relief, and employing the 
contributions of the public upon those for whom 
they were intended.” 


We shall have more to say about the mismanage- 
ment of this great charity ere long. 





THE ASSYRIAN CANON. 
Knoyle House, Hindon, Wilts, Aug. 27, 1867. 

Tue recovery from amongst the grimy hoards 
of the British Museum of some more minute frag- 
ments of the Clay Tablet which contains our most 
perfect copy of the Assyrian Canon, has enabled 
me within these few days to ascertain, for the first 
time, the principles on which the original chrono- 
logical system of the Assyrians was based, and— 
which will be of still more interest to the general 
student of ancient history—to explain how this 
system led up to the institution of the Era of 
Nabonassar in B.C. 747. 

The origin of this era, which played such an 
important part in ancient science, has been hitherto 
enveloped in much obscurity. The Assyrian annals 
have shown that there was no political revolution 
at the time which could account for the establish- 
ment of a new epochal period; and if the era in 
question merely indicated a rectification of the 
calendar, there was an equal difficulty in under- 
standing why the year B.c. 747 should have been 
selected, in preference to any other, for such a pur- 
pose. I am now able to offer a satisfactory solution 
of the matter. 

By counting up the names of the yearly Epo- 
nymes from the date of the solar eclipse on June 
15, B.c. 763, we find that the Assyrian Canon, as 
laid down on the Nineveh tablets, commenced with 
the year B.c. 909. Whether this year was really 
the commencement of a new reign, or whether, 








as is more probable, it merely marked the origin 
of a chronological cycle, is of no great importance 
to the argument. The essential matter is, that the 
list of Eponymes on the Nineveh tablets, which ig 
neither more nor less than a chronological table or 
canon, beginning in B.c. 909, continues uninter- 
ruptedly, with mere linear divisions marking the 
commencements of the successive regns, till the 
year B.C. 828, when in the middle of a reign a line 
is drawn across the column of names, and the name 
of the reigning king (Shalmaneser II.) is again 
inserted as Eponyme for the second time, a remark- 
able explanation of this double Eponymy, which has. 
only just been recognized on one of the newly. 
discovered fragments, being afforded by the Annals, 
of the King in question, where he states that in his 
31st year (i. ¢., B.c. 838), ‘‘he inaugurated the 
second cycle.” (The verb used in this passage ix 
akrur, from 193, ‘‘to move in a circle,” see Black 
Obelisk, 4th side, lines 174 and 175.) The interval, 
then, between B.C. 909 and 828, gives a period of 81 
years for the duration of the cycle, and shows us. 
that the 2nd cycle of the Canon, commencing with 
B.C. 828, would have thus terminated with the year 
748; so that if the Calendar had worked satis. 
factorily, and the cyclical system had been con-. 
tinued, 747, the year of the era of Nabonassar,, 
would have been the Ist year of the 3rd Period;. 
but it is evident from the construction of the Canon. 
that a change of system occurred from the year 
B.c. 747. Previously each King, as a matter of 
course, had become Eponyme on his accession, that 
is to say, he had given his name to the first year: 
which commenced after he came to the throne; 
but subsequently to B.c. 747 the distribution seems 
to have been by periods of four years, like the Greek 
Olympiads, and the King, in deference to the new 
system, took the Eponymy, not of the first year, but 
of the first Olympiad which commenced after his 
accession. Thus, Tiglath-Pileser is known to have 
ascended the throne in 745, which was the 3rd year 
of the 1st Olympiad, era of Nabonassar. He there- 
fore headed the 2nd Olympiad as Eponyme in 743. 
Shalmaneser IV. ascended the throne in 727, the 
Ist year of the 6th Olympiad, to which year an 
Eponyme had been already appointed, so that he 
could not take his Eponymy till 723, which was the 


1st year of the 7th Olympiad E. N., and under- 


which accordingly his name is found in one of the 
Canon fragments recently discovered. 

There has been some disagreement amongst 
Assyrian scholars as to whether Sargon ascended 
the throne in 722 or 721. Canon No. 1. draws 
the regnal division between 723 and 722, thereby 
assigning the King’s accession to 722; but the 
tablets, of which there are many specimens, bearing 
the date both of the Eponyme and of the year of 
the king’s reign, uniformly, as far as my expe- 
rience goes, reckon from 721. Probably, therefore, 
Sargon succeeded Shalmaneser in 722, the year 
after that king’s Eponymy, but dated from 721, 
as the first year of his reign. However this may 
be, the first Olympiad which commenced after his 
accession was the 8th; and accordingly we find 
him as Eponyme for the year 719, which was the 
first year of that Olympiad. In the case of Senna- 
cherib we meet with a difficulty. We know that 
he ascended the throne on the 12th of Ab, 8.0. 705, 
and we see from the dated tablets that 704 was 
reckoned as his first year; we should, therefore, 
expect him to head, as Eponyme, the 12th Olym- 
piad, which commenced with the next year, 703. 
But it is not so; his name, on the contrary, does 
not appear in the list of Eponymes till the year 
687, which was the 1st year of the 16th Olympiad ; 
and as this postponement of his Eponymy could 
hardly have been accidental, I am tempted to 
deduce from it that under the new system of 
Olympiads, or quadrennial periods, the cycle was 
altered from 81 years to 60 (or a Soss); and that 
the King, instead of accepting an ordinary Epo- 
nymy at the commencement of his reign, preferred 
to inaugurate the 2nd reformed Cycle, as his great 
predecessor, Shalmaneser II., had inaugurated the 
2nd original Cycle in B.c. 828. 

After this period—that is, during the reigns of 
Esar-Haddon, Asshur-bani-pal (or Sardanapalus), 
and Asshur-ebil-ili, who were the last three kings 
of Assyria—positive chronological data are wanting. 
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We have no continuous list of Eponymes below 
the year 666 (which, if the original system had 
been continued, would have been the lst year of 
a 4th cycle), nor do any royal names appear as 
Eponymes either in the Tables, or on the dated 
Tablets. My own impression is—derived from the 
marked change in the order of titular succession of 
Eponymes subsequent to the year 687, as well as 
from the evidence afforded by the astrological tablets 
of the reign of Asshur-bani-pal, of several distinct 
methods of intercalation—that a third chronological 
system, different both from the Cycle of 81 years 
and from that of 60 years, was introduced by Sen- 
nacherib when he inaugurated a new epochal period 
in the 61st year of the Era of Nabonassar; but 
I am not at present prepared to offer any sug- 
gestions as to the component elements of this 
later Calendar. I merely wish in this place to 
offer a few observations regarding the Cycle of 
81 years, on which the Assyrian Canon was 
formed, and which certainly led up to the insti- 
tution of the era of Nabonassar at its third recur- 
rence in B.c. 747. Whether this Cycle was based 
on any fancied luni-solar relations (such as the 
approximate equality of 81 solar revolutions to 
1,000 lunations), or whether the number was 
adopted merely from its mystical proportions, as 
the square of 9, I have found no sufficient evi- 
dence on the tablets; nor am I enabled even to 
assert positively whether, under the reformed 
calendar of the era of Nabonassar, the quadrennial 
periods were joined together in an Octaeteris, and 
regulated by the intercalation of three months at 
the end of the Cycle, or whether, as asserted by 
Ptolemy and Censorinus, the Babylonian Calendar, 
dating from the era of Nabonassar, was identical 
with the vague year of the Egyptians, of which 
1460 made up a Sothic Cycle, and which numbered, 
as is well known, 360 days with 5 Epagomene. 
It is certain that both of these systems are indi- 
cated on the Tablets, and appear to have been 
co-existent ; for, on the one hand, it is repeatedly 
stated that the Assyrian year consisted of 360 days, 
divided into 12 months of 30 days each, and all 
the ordinary calculations with regard to the dis- 
appearance of the planets for a certain number of 
days are regulated on this scale in specifying 
the precise date of their re-appearance; whilst, on 
the other hand, there is in most of the Calendars 
an intercalary month of 30 days corresponding 
with the Ve-adar of the Hebrews; and that the lunar 
month, moreover, was in general use is proved by 
the record of eclipses on the 14th day of the month, 
and especially by the numerous Observatory Re- 
ports, stating whether the new moon had been seen 
on the 29th or 30th day of the month. Strange to 
say, too, in some of the stellar computations I have 
found allowance made for a double Elul of 30 days, 
and on one Calendar fragment the year comprises 
15 months, Nisan, Zlul and Adar being all doubled, 
for the purpose apparently of intercalation. It is 
this singular confusion of details which leads me 
to believe that there must have been many different 
attempts to rectify the Assyrian Calendar, and that 
such rectifications are to be referred to the adoption 
of different cycles or chronological systems, though 
our materials are not yet sufficiently extensive or 
precise to enable us to assign to each epoch its 
particular Calendar. 

I would further venture to suggest that the cycle 
adopted by the Jews after the time of Alexander, 
and transferred by them to the Christians in a.p. 46, 
bears strong marks of relationship to the chrono- 
logical system of the Assyrians. In the first place, 
the unusual period of 84 years, which has hitherto 
been a puzzle to chronologers, would seem to be 
an attempted improvement on the Assyrian Cycle 
of 81 years (84 true solar years, indeed, contain 
30,680 days; and this is the precise number of 
days contained in 1,040 lunations, supposing the 
month, according to the universal belief of that 
period, to consist of 29} days exactly); and, in the 
second place, it is only by measuring 6 Calippic 
periods of 76 years each (or, which is the same 
thing, 24 Metonic Cycles of 19 years each) from 
the era of Nabonassar, in B.c. 747, that we obtain 
the date of B.c. 291, which, according to Dean 
Prideaux, was the true date of the institution of 
the Jewish era. This era and cycle, I may add, 





continued to be used by the early Christians for 
the determination of Easter until the period of the 
Nicene Council, in a.pD. 325, when the old calendar 
—a relic, as I suppose, of so-called Assyrian science 
—was superseded by the Metonic Cycle, which, 
under the disguise of a “Golden Number,” re- 
mains in use to the present day. 

There are two other points connected with the 
Assyrian Canon to which I would invite the atten- 
tion of chronologers. Is it, in the first place, 
by a mere coincidence that the Roman era as 
determined by Fabius Pictor, and adopted by 
Livy, fell on the same year (B.c. 747) as the 
Assyrian era of Nabonassar, or could the early 
Romans have borrowed from the East? And, 
secondly, as the succession of yearly archons at 
Athens is identical with the Assyrian system of 
Eponymes, and the Olympiad exactly answers 
to the rerpaernpia of the era of Nabonassar, while 
the Assyrian month, like the Greek, was divided 
into decades instead of weeks, and there was pre- 
sumably a similar system of intercalation in order 
to reconcile solar and lunar time, little doubt can, 
I think, exist as to the close connexion of the two 
calendars in their earlier stages of existence. Which, 
then, was the original, and which the borrowed 
system? The Assyrian Eponymes can be traced 
certainly to the 13th century B.c., and probably 
much earlier; at any rate, long anterior to the time 
of Medon (B.c. 1070); but, on the other hand, if 
the date of Corzbus, in B.c. 776, be historical, the 
Olympiad must have preceded the institution of 
quadrennial periods in Assyria, which only date 
from the era of Nabonassar. I leave these ques- 
tions to the consideration of professed chrono- 
logers, merely observing that, as Mr. George 
Smith, the cuneiform transcriber at the British 
Museum, to whom I expressed my obligations on 
a former occasion, and to whose indefatigable exer- 
tions we are now further indebted for the recovery 
of the fragments that have supplied me with the 
materials of this letter, is still prosecuting his 
search among the crumbling debris of the Nineveh 
Tablets, there is good reason to hope that we may 
ultimately complete Canon No. 1, and be thus 
enabled to resolve many doubts regarding the 
later chronology of the Assyrian Empire, which at 
present hamper the inquiry. 

H. C. Raw .inson. 

P.S.—In my letter to the Atheneum of May 18, 
1867, I mentioned that, on the dated tablets of 
the reign of Sargon, the name of the king was 
usually written at length, as Sarru-vakinu-arku ; 
and I offered a conjectural explanation of the 
epithet ‘‘arku,” after, which was thus added to 
the name. I have since found a tablet giving a 
mythical history of the original king Sargina, who 
was the ruler of Agani, near Sippara, in Babylonia, 
and who seems to have played an important part 
in the Assyrian heroic mythology (see Rawl. Ins., 
vol. ii. pl. 39, 1. 41; pl. 48, 1. 40; and pl. 50, 1. 64). 
It occurs to me now, therefore, as a more probable 
explanation that the father of Sennacherib may 
have been called ‘‘the later Sargina,” or “the 
second Sargina,” to distinguish him from the hero 
of romance, whose adventures were better known 
amongst the Assyrian people. 





MERCATOR’S MAP OF THE EMPIRE OF 
PRESTER JOHN. 

Bekesbourne, Sept. 2, 1867. 
My friend Mr. Hogg and I view Mercator’s 
map in such very different lights, that to discuss 
it further would, I fear, be to no good purpose. 
On one point only are we agreed, which is, that 
‘it cannot for a moment be supposed that Mercator 
fabricated this central portion of Africa solely from 
his own brain and fancy.” I would only add that, 
in commenting on the extract from my paper ‘ On 
the Nile and its Tributaries,’ Mr. Hogg appears to 
overlook the fact that in the year 1846, when 
that paper was written, we knew of only one great 
lake, generally called Zambre, which name, on the 
authority of Mr. Cooley, I regarded as a mis-spelling 
of Zambeze; so that,in now going back to the 
original name Zambre, I alter nothing but the 

spelling. CHARLES BEKE. 
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THE TRADITIONAL LEGENDS OF THE BASQUES. 
No. III. 

Forp dismisses the Basques and their poetry 
with a very short and not very flattering notice:— 
“The Basques have a language of their own, which 
few but themselves can understand ; nor is it worth 
the trouble of learning, as it is without a written 
literature, while the conversation of the natives 
scarcely repays the study, nor is the enunciation 
easy.” Thanks to Sefior Araquistain for having 
transferred into Castilian bits of Cantabrian life, 
which Ford would have been delighted to have 
studied and utilized. I think it is Lady Herbert 
who relates the joke of his Satanic Majesty’s twelve- 
month’s sojourn in Biscay with the poor result of 
the acquisition of only three words of the dialect. 
Mr. Borrow discovered the language to be of Tartar 
origin ; certainly all those who have attempted to 
coerce or tame these primitive people have found 
them Tartars in more than language only. Liberty,. 
Equality and Fraternity are their real, not sham, 
watchwords. They are a noble, hardy, honest, 
industrious people; their women proverbially mo- 
dest and chaste:—this may account for the fierce 
poetical punishment both male and female frailty 
receives in most of their traditions. The old Basque 
poets pitched into erring loveliness with a vigour 
well worthy of imitation in cultivated capitals, 
where poets use pretty names to designate ugly 
vices. The Basque evidently will not tolerate con- 
jugal infidelity on either side. Virtue is the same 
chaste vestal to the Basque she was a thousand 
years ago; so say ‘The Traditional Legends.’ 
These hardy mountaineers trace back their origin 
to Tubal; and there is a joke of a Vascon fighting 
‘‘Cura,” who had so lost the thread of his ancestry 
in the clouds of the past that the fleetest greyhound 
could not overtake them. The following legend, 
less remarkable for high poetic colour than simple 
truth, opens with the return of some Vascons from 
a foray over Moorish territory. During their ab- 
sence something has not been quite correct in the 
home of one of the absent knights, and Biscay is 
all grief, shame and tears. The warriors reach the 
traditional oak, Malata, which borders the province. 
In 1808 the French burned Guernica, and felled 
the oak, Malata, which was a giant tree when 
Ferdinand and Isabella, beneath its spreading 
branches, swore to preserve intact the ancient 
Fueros of the province; the same operation being 
performed by Charles the Fifth avain in 1526. The 
following are the opening Jin:s of ‘The Lady of 
Morumendi’ :— 

They ome, as the dashing surf breaks on a storm-lashed 
shore, 
Their foam-flecked steeds all panting with pressing on 


before ; 
Each warrior clad in coat of mail, each head in helm of 





steel : 
The river, as they ride, reflects each armed from breast to 
eel. 
They come, and in the midst there rides a youth of gallant ~ 
mien, 
Proud as Amboto, crowned with mist, by early sunlight 
seen ; 
With eye fast fixed, upon the mountain side he notes the 
holy tree, 
—— “ Malata, the sainted oak, that shadows Biscay’s 
ys 
Salute bat with the holiest love, as Vascon does his 
ride!” 
Anon each sword from scabbard flies, each eye lights up 
with pride ; 
With one accord they shout that name, so dear to Vascon 
eart,— 
The breeze which moves the whispering leaves seems to 
sigh its part. ie 
But oh! in vain Ezquerra looks, his dark eyes pierce the 
gloom— 
‘*What, none to welcome Biscay’s sons! Is that a Vascon’s 
oom ? 
Andra Mari del Axpe, speak; what means this silence 
deep? i 
What happens on our mountain home? Is Biscay dead in 
sleep? 
Aldaz, Villela, what means it that not one our coming 
gree ” ’ 
All silent, each with hanging head, not one his fierce 
look meets. 
“Why do ye still in silence ride? Where are the men-at- 
arms? 
Where they who ate their idle bread while we braved war's 
alarms? 
My heart will break with weight of grief; for God’s sake 
speak, my friends ! r 
Hath our brothers all turned renegades?” Each silent for- 


ward bends ; A 
Not one dares speak, their eyes all tears; Ezquerra’s 
flame as fires— 
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“Is this the way the Vascons greet the sons of Vascon | (see Southey I. lviii.) have “restored” the old 


sires? 

Suffered we some shameless rout, that none hath weaved 
us wreaths? 

Better than meet contempt like this, better a thousand 
deaths. 

Where are my kin, my friends? my faithful vassals where? 

Not one to greet with joyous look the lord whose bread 
they share!” 

No watch-fire gleams from rocky height, no sound of 
shepherd's flute ; 

The Irrinz slumbers in their throats, the Vasca Tibia’s 
mute! 

No echoes ’mid the mountains shout, no bright eyes’ wel- 
come glance ; 

So on they ride past Malata, whose leaves in the sun 
beams dance. 

They pass the reedy grazing land, where Titan rocks once 

urled ; 

Long shadows fall on Udala, the end of Vascon world ; 

They wind around his rocky base, they ford the brawling 
streams, 

Through brier and brake Ezquerra rides, lost in bitter 
dreams. 

Anon, amid the rocky waste, they reach a wooded glade, 

A voice is heard in solemn chant to issue from the shade 


y. We. ©, 














INTERPOLATIONS IN SOUTHEY’S ‘MORTE 
D’ ARTHUR.’ 

Sutton Court, near Bristol, Sept. 2, 1867 
As theexistence of theinterpolations in Southey’: 
edition of the ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ mentioned in the 
Atheneum of June the 22nd, was discovered by 
me, and as the story involves some curious biblio- 
graphical facts, perhaps you will allow me to tell 
it for your readers. I had undertaken to prepare 
@ new edition of the ‘ Morte d’ Arthur’ for Messrs. 
Macmillan, an edition in no respect to rival that 
promised by the Early English Text Society, 
though I hope of not less literary value in its way, 
and Lord Spencer was so obliging as to send to 
the British Museum for my use his copy of the 
original Caxton, and his unique copy of the next 
earliest edition, that of 1498, by Wynkyn de 
Worde. I had already collated the reprints of 
Southey and Mr. Wright throughout, and [ opened 
the original Caxton, curious to solve the puz 
how Mr. Wright and Mr. Lowndes had calle 
Lord Spencer’s copy imperfect, and yet not 
explained why no gaps were found in Southey’s 
ated to be from this and 
from the only other known copy—that in 
Osterly library. Immediately within the cover I 
found a note, signed by M s. Longman & Co., 
and dated in 1816 (the year in which their reprint 
must have been preparing), giving a list of pages 
which were wanting. On turning to these they 
appeared to be all there; but the gentleman in 
whose department I was reading referred me to 
their chief authority in black letter, and he, on 
examination, pointed out indications that all the 
pages noted by Messrs. Longmans as missing, 
had, in fact, been restored by hand in most skilful 
fac-simile. I proceeded to collate these wi 
Southey’s text, and found that, without notice, 
the gaps had in that text been filled from som 
other source; the spelling is different; there are 
numerous verbal variations; the important passage 
in chapter xii. of the last inning ‘*O ye 
myghty and pompous lordes,” and ending with 
“torne agayne to my matere,” is not in the 
original Caxton; in chapter xiii. the pa 
gyric of Launcelot is given by Southey to Sir 
Ector, but in the Caxton to Sir Bors; and in 
that panegyric the black-letter restoration reads 
{no doubt copying an original misprint) “ put spere 
in the breste.” Lord Spencer was so good as to 
tell me, what I also found in Dibdin’s Supplement 
to the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, II. 213 (called 
also des Althorpianz, VI. 213), that the black- 
letter restorations (eleven pages, Dibdin says) now 
found in the Spencer Caxton were made by Mr. 
Whittaker in fac-simile from the correspondir 
pages of the Osterly copy, and, of course, between 
1816 and 1823, the date of the Spencer Catalogue. 
As to the source of the interpolations, I can only 
give negative evidence. They are not supplied from 
Wynkyn de Worde’s editions of 1498 or 1529, nor 
from that of Copland: all these contain the long 
passage except the word “king” after “ conqueror,” 
which is not in that of 1498 at least; but the spell- 
ing differs greatly, while it is still more unlike that 
of the later editions. Southey seems to have had 
nothing to do with the text; but can Mr. Upcott 
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| spelling to the words of the 1634, or some other 
| comparatively modern edition, as we ‘restore ” 
mouldings in our old churches to match the original 
| work ? How, too, can we explain the odd fact 
that Caxton puts the panegyric on Launcelot 
in the mouth of Sir Bors, and so does the edition 
of 1529, as well as the modern 24mo. editions of 
1816, while those of 1498 and 1634, as well as 
that of Southey, give it to Sir Ector? 

I must add, that I am indebted for some of these 
facts to Mr. Edmund Brock, who continued my 
examination of the texts for me when I was obliged 
to leave town. Epwarp STRACHEY. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Dundee, Wednesday Evening. 

Arter the first volley at the partr » we 
have hurried into the fair city of Dundee, of which 
your columns told the story a week ago. There 
| is an air of bustle and business about one in the 
street. Many of the usual lions of the British 
Association are still absent, and some, we fear, will 
not arrive at all. Still, the city is fairly crowded, 
and the meeting promises to be a merry one. Much 
of our pleasure in these meetings depends upon the 
excursions; and the excursions arranged for this 
year are very good, particularly the visit to bonnie 
Airlie Castle. This morning we began business 
with a meeting of the General Committee, after 
which we had a flower-show for the ladies and 














idlers—of whom there are many; and at eight 
clock we had the first serious a: bly, held in 
Kiunaird’s Hall, where the Dake of Buccleuch 


received the sceptre from the hands of Sir R. I. 
Murchi 


ison, in the absence of Mr. Grove, the re- 
tiring President. His Grace’s inaugural Address, 
contrary to the custom, consisted of a few unwritten 
paragraphs, and was rat 





her conversational in tone. 
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Two thousand hearers hung upon his wo 
heat was very great, and early in the ev 
| Brewster fainted away, and had to be 
from the Hall. Dull and clouded yest: 
id a drizzling rain covered the r 
d fi slimy mud; but to-day 
s been bi: uv, and Dundee has 


st and most prosperous 


carried 






state. The numbers have already told up beyond 
all expectation, and it was to-night announced that 
up to six o'clock there were 2,186 enrolled, of 
which 1,035 were Associates, and upwards of 700 
ladies. 








GENERAL COMMITTEE. 
The members met about noon, when the usual 
papers and Reports were read. The minutes of the 
previous meeting having been confirmed, the 
following “ Report of the Council” was read :— 
“ Report of the Council. 
Annual Reports of the Tre: 
iamentary Committee, and the Kew Com- 
mittee have been received, and will be presented 
to the General Committee. 


** At the last meeting of the General Committee 








at Nottingham, the following resolution was 
adopted :—‘That the Kew Committee be autho- 









e necessary arrange- 
ments with the Board of le, should any 
posal be made respecting the superinten 
duction, and publication of meteorologic 
tions, in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Report of the Committee appointed to consider 
certain questions relatiz Meteorological 
Department of the Board of . 
‘‘The arrangements which have been made by 
virtue of the power thus ¢ ted to the Kew Com- 
mittee are descri letail_ in their Report, to 
pa 


o refer the General Com- 
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“The general officers of the Association were 
requested by the Council to inquire int 
ticability of having lecture 





) 
delivered to the opera- 
tive classes when the Association meets in large 
towns. The officers having reported in favour of 
the occasional delivery of such lectures, and having 
likewise ascertained that a lecture of the kind was 
desired by the local officers at Dundee, the Council 
have requested Prof. Tyndall to deliver one on 
Thursday next. 





“At the last meeting of the Association, the 
Committee of Recommendations referred to the 
Council certain resolutions which had been adopted 
by the Committees of two Sections relative to the 
teaching of natural science in schools. The Council 
fully impressed with the importance of the subject. 
appointed a Special Committee for the purpose of 
inquiring into the question, and of preparing a 
Report thereon, This Committee consisted of the 
general officers of the Association, the Trustees 
the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A., the Rev. T. N. 
Hutchinson, M.A., Prof. Huxley, Mr. Payne 
Prof. Tyndall, and Mr. J. M. Wilson, A, The 
Council having considered the Report. presented 
by this Committee, adopted the recommendations 
contained therein, and resolved that the Report be 
submitted to the General Committee at Dundee. 

“The Council recommend that Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Bart., be elected a Vice-President at 
| the present meeting. At their meeting on the 
9th of March, the Council also decided to recom- 
mend for election, as a Vice-President, the late 
Provost Parker. They afterwards learned with 
deep regret that death had deprived the Asso- 
ciation of the services of so esteemed and zealous 
an officer. The name of M. Janssen has been 
added to the list of Corresponding Members. 

“The Council have informed that the 
Association will be invited to hold future meetings 
at Norwich, Plymouth, Exeter, Edinburgh, Liver- 
pool, and Brighton.” 
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Then came the Trea: 





rer’s Report :— 
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To balance brov £503 10 2 
Life Composit ingham and since 00 
Annual Subscriptions ditto ditto .. 0 0 
Associat Tickets ditto ditto 00 
kets ditto ditto .. 0 0 
Composition ditto ditto on 5 00 
lends on Stock, one year . ‘ 250 15 0 
Sale of Publications, viz. :— 
teports .. a as we - S838 
Index, Catalogue of Stars, &c. .. sn 168 9 
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35th Meeting . ° 24 
Salaries, for Twelve Months ae > 0 
| On Account of Grants made at the Nottinghs 
Meeting, viz. :— 
Maintaining the Establishment of Kew Obser- 
vatory : . sis os 6009 0 0 
Meteorological Instruments, Palestine ae » 00 
Lunar Committee = ae es 120 0 0 
Metrical Committee » 00 
| Tor Committee on— 
| Kent's Hole Exploration o* om 100 0 0 
| Palestine Exploration ‘ es -. 6 60°¢ 
| Insect Fauna, Palestine ae ils 30 0 0 
British Rainfal i a on 50 0 0 
Kilkenny Coalfields .. — eh 295 0 0 
Alum Bay Fossil Leaf-Bed a « Bee 
Luminous Meteors... eis ~— 50 0 0 
Bournemouth, &¢. Leaf-Beds = sc D> &® 
Dredging (Shetland) .. ais . 7 0 0 
St Ship Reporis Condensation .. 100 0 0 
rical Standard ° ‘is 100 0 0 
Ethyle and Methy oe «. 2 0 @ 
Fossil Crustacea aa ee an 25 0 0 
Sound under Water = 06 ee 24 4 0 
North Greenland—Fauna oe ee 75 0 0 
7s Plant Beds es -- 100 0 0 
Tron and Steel Manufacture .. - 23 00 
Patent Laws oe - «e 30 0 0 
Balance at London and Westminster 
3ank aS. £3 465 


Ditto in hands of General Treasurer 0 6 0 
-—_ $1410 5 


Signed) W. Sporri 
After these documents came the Kew 
as follows :— 


Report of the Kew 








Committee for 1866-{ 


to the 


1g state- 


The Committee of the Kew Observatory 
Council of the British Association the 
ment of their proceedings during the past y 

At the Nottingham Meeting it was resolv 








That the 














Kew Committee be authorized to discuss and make the 
necessary arrangements with the Board of Trade, should 
any proposal be made respecting the superintendence, 


reduction, and publication of meteorological observations, 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Report of 
the Committee appointed to consider certain questions 
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lating ¢ to the the Meteorolo; zical Department of the Board 
of Trade.” On the 18th of October last, a joint meeting 
of the Kew Committee and of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dents, and other officers of tha, Royal Society, took place, 
to take into conside on a@ communication which ha 

been re ed by the President of the Royal Society from 
the Board of Trade relative to the Me steorological Depart- 
ment, and to consider what reply should be sent. At 
this joint meeting it was recommended that the Depart- 
ment under whose ca e meteorological observations, 
reductions, and tabulations are to be made should be 
under the direction and control of a superintending scien- 
tific committee, who should (subject to the approval of 
I lof de) have the nomination to all appoint- 
the power of dismissing the usual 
or remun ution. t was also 
ser 30 e Committee were 
ssarily require the 
é a competent paid secret ary. 
he draft of a reply to the above -mentioned com- 
om the Board of T greed to at this 
consideration of th Council of the Royal 
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8 etofore, also under Mr. 
ed much care and assiduity in 
: his duties. The photographic depart- 
cted with the self-recording instruments is 
chat ze of Mr. Page, who performs his duties 
very s c y. The observations made for the pur- 
pose of det ence the temperature co-eflicients of the 








; thermometri 


| aneroids h 


ratory of | J 


horizontal-force and vertical-force magnetographs have 
been reduced. 

In order to obviate the chance of any break in the 
continuity of the series of absclute magnetic determina- 
tions made at Kew which might arise “from a change of 
the magnetic assistant, the Superintendent has commenced 
taking quarterly observations of the dip and horizontal 
force, with the view of correcting any change in personal 
equation which might be produced by change of assistant. 

The magnetic curves produced at Kew previously to 
the month of January, 1865, have all been measured and 
reduced under the direction of General Sabine, by the 
staff of his office at Woolwich; and the results of this 

reduction ve been communicated by General Sabine 
to the Royal Society in a series of interesting and valu- 
able memoirs. It is now proposed that the task of tabu- 
lating and reducing these . bove date be 
performed by the staff er the direc- 
tion of Mr. Stewart. 


Meteorological x .—The meteorological work of the 
m5. ratory continues in charge of Mr. “Baker, who exe- 
cutes his duties very factorily. Since the Nottingham 
Meeting 89 barometers have been verified; 608 thermo- 
meters have likewise been verified, and two standard 

een constructed at the Observatory. 

barograph continues in consia 
tion, and ote in duplicate are obtained, one set of which 
is regularly forwarded to the Meteorolog ical Office. A 
self-recording barograph and the raph on ae new Kew 
pattern, about to be made for Mr. Ellery, of } urne, 
and a self-recording barograph for Mr. Smalley, rw Sy dney. 
will be verified at the Observatory before they are des- 
patched to their destination. The anemomoter is in 
constant operation as heretofore. Dr. R. Coleridge Powles, 
before he proceeded to Pekin, received meteorologi al 
instruction at Kew. 

The we il-known apparatus pete loy yed for sO k ng a time 
by Mr. : acid has 
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Report, have been 1 but the 
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| ee rte of a disk by 
municated to the Kx 
junction with Prof. 1 
Proceedings of that body. 
Broun for the purpose of estim 
means of soft iron, remains at pr 
awaiting Mr. Brown’s return to 
past year two standard yards for opticians have been 
compared with the Kew standard. Several instruments, 
chiefly magnetic, have been sent to Kew by General Sabine 
from his office at Woolwich. The Superintendent has 
received grants from the Royal Society for special experi- 
ments; and when these are completed an account will be 
rendered to that Society. 
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(B) Work DonE aT KEw AS THE CENTRAL OBSERVATORY 
OF THE METEOROLOGICAL COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Stewart, as Director of the Central Meteorological 
Observatory, having been called upon to arrange the self- 
recording instruments required by ‘the Meteorological Com- 
mittee, has obtained the co-operation of Mr. Beckley, 
mechanical assistant at Kew, from whem he has derived 
very great aid, and in conjunction with him has arranged 
the self-recording thermograph and barograph which have 


| been adopted by the Meteorological Committee. 
+ iy ig 


The following are the chief characteristics of these in- 
struments :— 

Thermograph.—In this instrument an air-speck, formed 
by a break in the mercurial column of a thermometer, 
allows the light of a gas-lamp to pass through it, yielding 
an image that is obtained on a revolving cylinder covered 
with photographic paper. As the cylinder revolves once in 
forty-eight hours, and as the thermometric column rises 
and falls, these motions delineate a curve, by means of 
which the temperature of the thermometer is Genoted from 
moment to moment. There would be but one curve if there 
were only one thermometer; in practice there are two, the 
Gry and wet bulb, the object of the first being to register 
the _ Sompeninn of the air, and of the second to register 
that f evaporation. In this thermograph the simultaneous 
rec ords of these two thermometers are obtained, a one 
ver. We have 
thus an under-eurve denoting the readings of the wet-bulb 
thermometer, and a curve above it denoting those of the 
dry-bulb thermometer. 

An arrans gement connected with the clc ek of this instru- 
ment has been proposed and exect: 
ns of which the light is cut off from the se 
four minutes every two hours. A small bre 
produced every two hours on each c tve, 
a the time of any sheneten yt 
n By drawing lines throu; eneous breaks 
of the ot ‘and dry bulb curves, a series of lines is obtained 
perpe sndicular to the direction of mo tion of the cylinder, 
which serves the purpos Lastly, a Kew 
standard pact are. § similar in s gure to those 
of the thermograph, and placed b outside the 
house), is used as the standard of ref fer nd ass 
read, by eye, five or six times a day. 
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improve the working of the instrument, because u Pt to the 
present time these improvements could } 
to the other instruments in course of cor 
intended to commence the regula ar wo rking 
ment before the beginning of 3 
Barograph.—The arrangement 
and. the prece 
rations with those of a sti 
or six times a day, will be in L 
The correction of the baro- 
thing to which it is 
necessary to allude. Here the curve de tes an uncom 
rected barometer ; the zero-line is not a straigh t line, } bt 
ht from the cy linder 
ingement rises 
2 barometric 
column rises and falis from the same cause; that is to say, 
in order to find the true height of the rometer we 
s ne denoting the 
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| rises or falls just as much. Th “mode on, 
although sufficient for most purposes, cannot yet be abso- 
Intely perfect ; a little reflection will, however, show that 
the curved zero-line may not only be used as t ns of 





correcting the readings of the instrument, hut a giving 
the actual temperature of the me from 
moment to moment, so that the true temperature- correc- 
tion may with very little trouble be obtain xd and ap pli lied, 

A comparison of the curves of the old Kew I 
present in operation with th f 
has shown that there is probai f 
mercury to the sides of the tube of the 
moreover, the instrument is not in all re spe ects the s. 
those about to be supplied to the other observatorie 
has, therefore, been resolved that one of the pew insiru- 
ments shall be substituted for it. 

Anemometer.—This instrument is 

Robinson's. Its time-scale corres} 

of the thermograph and barog 
all the time-scales of the same 
means of accurately placing imultaneous records of 
the different instruments, one under ther, on the same 
sheet of paper. The present anemoemeter will bh 
self-recording for direction ; 
then intended to support it above the movable d 
the Observatory, so as to be inde ont of it. 

In order to fit the Observatory for the purposes of the 
Meteorological Committee, one of the outhouses at present 
only occasionally used for the verification of magnetographs 
has been altered, so as to make it also a ble for the 
verification of meteorological self-recording instruments. 
This, together with the addition of a small brick building 
outside, ‘will be sufficient for th 2 purposes of the Meteor- 
ological Committee. When this building is completed, it 
will receive all the movable iron at present in the Obser- 
vatory. This arrangement will at the same time set free 
the present workshop, additional room being required for 
the increasing work of the Observatory. 


J. P. GassiotT, Chairman. 
Kew Observatory, August 22, 1807. 
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Accounts of the Kew Committee of the British Association 
from August 22, 1866, to Sept. 4, 1867. 





RECEIPTS. 
Balance from last account .. = eae eS 
Received from the General Treasurer <a 600 0 0 
For the Verification of Meteorological Instru- 
ments— 

From the Meteorological Office ‘on - BW O 

From opticians aa es a 9 2 
For Barograph Curves sent to the Meteorological 

Office, London ay ag eae - 26200 
For the Verification of Self-recording Magnet- 

ographs as a ie ty 0 
¥rom Prof. Roscoe, for time employed in making 

actinic observations es 3 6 6 6 

£786 17 11 


PAYMENTS. 
Salaries, &c. :— 
‘To B. Stewart, four quarters, ending 1st October, 
1867 .. es £200 





ae = ~ 0 0 
Ditto, allowed for petty travelling expenses .. 10 0 0 
G. Whipple, four quarters, ending 18th Septem- 

ber, 1867 o i. * Re 100 0 0 
T. Baker, four quarters, ending 29th September, 

1867 se a ye 4 a te @ @ 
F. Page, two quarters, at 40l. per annum .. 20 0 0 
Ditto, two quarters, ending 2nd October, 1867, at 

50l. per annum = ate ~~ «= 2. & 
R. Beckley, 54 weeks, ending 2nd September, 

1867, at 40s. per week ie oo .. 108 0 0 
Apparatus, materials, tools, dc. .. +e 6114 8 
Ironmonger, carpenter, and mason .. .. 13818 3 
Printing, stationery, books, and postage .. 5619 2 
Coals and gas na ss = <a. © 
House expenses, chandlery, &c. .. os 2716 8 
Porterage and petty expenses os -- 261410 
Rent of land to 10th October, 1867 a4 11 0 0 
Brushwood for ditch ee aa o 2 ae 

ce ee ee es os 10 2 
£786 17 11 


I have examined the above account and compared it with 
‘the vouchers presented to me. 

The balance from the last year .. oe 
Received from the Treasurer of the British Asso- 
ciation on ie ie F 
From sundries, for the construction and verifi- 


£22 9 9 
600 0 0 








cation of instruments .. 64 8 2 
786 17 11 

The total expenditure for the year . 77615 7 
Leaving a balance in hand amounting to £10 2 4 


15th August, 1867. R. Hutton. 


The Parliamentary Report followed :— 
Report of the Parliamentary Committee. 


“The Parliamentary Committee have the honour 
to report as follows:—Your Committee have to 


express their regret that the Public Schools Bill | #lso for that of those whose particular vocation 


has again failed to obtain the sanction of the Legis- 
lature; but it is a subject for congratulation that 
the discussions in Parliament and elsewhere, which 
have followed its introduction, have already borne 
fruit. The attention of the public appears to have | 
‘been awakened to the necessity for introducing | 
scientific teaching into our Schools, if we are not | 


7 | sities and public schools. 


3 | abashed, nor shy, nor disinclined for the encounter. 


; | called on to fill—whatever may be his private feel- 


After this followed a long Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed last year by the Council of the 
British Association to consider the best means for 
promoting Scientific Education in Schools. 

Grant Duff, Esq. M.P. and Sir John Lubbock 
proposed the adoption of this Report, concurring 
in the modest recommendations of the Committee, 
on the ground that it was practically sufficient 
at present to secure a footing for Natural Science 
| in the course of education pursued in the univer- 





| The election of Sectional Officers was then 
| confirmed. 

In the evening, a large assembly of ladies and 
gentlemen appeared in Kinnaird’s Hall to hear 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s speech. 


| 
| The President's Address. 
} 
| 





Gentlemen of the British Association,—As to 
what has fallen from Sir Roderick Murchison, I 
feel that, whatever bold deeds my ancestors may 
have done, or may have attempted, perhaps in one 
| sense I have attempted the boldest of them all. If 

it were only a question of physical endurance, or 
|of dashing enterprise, I should not have felt 





I think the old spirit of the Borderer would have 
| carried me through. It is quite true that no man 
has any right to disparage himself—no man is en- 

titled to state that he is unworthy of the post he is 


| ings as to his fitness. To state that he is unworthy 
| is not only a disparagement to himself, but is no 
| compliment to those who thought him worthy of 
| being placed there. I shall neither pay to myself, 
|nor to those honourable gentlemen so unworthy 
| @ compliment as that; I will confess, that though 
| I may be considered fit for the post, I feel myself 
| unequal to the task. I have been recommended 
| to study, and I have studied with care the eloquent 
addresses that have been made upon former occa- 
sions by those distinguished gentlemen who have 
| preceded me in the chair which I have now the 
honour to occupy. I have been told, as a reason, 
that it is better and more usual upon such a great 
occasion for the President to prepare his address 
beforehand, to commit it to writing, and give an 
opportunity of having it put in print for the con- 
venience of the members of the Association, and 


and duty it is to communicate to the public that 
which passes at these public meetings. Unfortu- 
nately, perhaps, for myself, and still more unfor- 
tunately for you, I have not so done. I never in 
my life attempted to pen an address or to 
prepare a written speech to be delivered. If 

had done so, and had had recourse to the 


willing to sink into a condition of inferiority as | productions of the pens and heads of others, 
regards both intellectual culture and skill in Art, | I might have read an address to you in flow- 
when compared with foreign nations. The volun- | img language—full of science, full of informa- 
tary efforts of the Masters of two of our great tion; but I could not have pretended that what I 
schools to add instruction in Natural Science to | read came from myself. I preferred then rather to 
the ordinary Classical course are deserving of all fail by speaking what I had to say direct from 
praise ; and some evidence of their success may be myself, as it came from my heart and from my 
derived from the interesting fact—disclosed in the | head, than to have recourse to the assistance— 
able Report of the Committee appointed by the although most valuable it would have been—of the 
Council of the Association to consider this subject thoughts and pens of others. Their pens and their 
—that some of the boys at Harrow have formed | thoughts have been well employed. You may read 
themselves into a voluntary Association for the | their productions in the 7ransactions of this Asso- 
pursuit of Science. | ciation, You may hear them at the different Sec- 

“Your Committee have communicated to the | tions, which you are invited to attend. Why, then, 
Lord Chancellor the Reports of the Committee on | should I call upon them, and rob them of the fruits 
Scientific Evidence in Courts of Law, and his | of the labour and of the toil which they have 
Lordship has promised to consider the subject expended on those necessarily carefully prepared 
during the recess. addresses for their different Sections. For, ladies 

“The Chairman of your Committee has also | @nd gentlemen, let me tell you that, when 





lately been in communication with the President 
of the Board of Trade, with the object of prevail- 
ing on the Government to amend the unsatisfac- 
tory provisions now in force, under the authority 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, for securing the 
proper adjustment of the Compasses of the iron- 
built ships of the Mercantile Marine. 

“This measure was strongly and ably advocated 
by the President and Council of the Royal Society, 
in a correspondence which passed between them 
and the Board of Trade in 1865, but hitherto 


without success. “ WROTTESLEY, Chairman.” 
**31st August, 1867.” 





learned men have to address a learned body, 
every word, every sentence—even the very turn 
of a sentence, and the words employed in it, 
are keenly scrutinized and closely weighed. The 
misplacement of a single word therein—perhaps 
we may say the giving too much vocal stress upon 
one portion of a sentence, as compared with an- 
other—may convey a totally different impression 
from that which the person addressing you in- 
tended to convey. An audience may be misled by 
an unfortunate slip of the pen, or a slight error 
in the delivery of an address. I have said too 


for my position here, although, until I have been 
convicted of a fault, until I have been proved 
to have been deficient, in respect of this Associ. 
ation, or in respect of this vast audience I gee 
before me, I am not prepared in anticipation to 
make apology. I will neither deprecate wrath nor 
ask forgiveness until I feel that I have laid myself 
open to the necessity of so requesting. What. 
ever I may say here, I alone am _ responsible, 
but I trust that nothing I shall advance will be 
hostile to the feelings, intentions or merits of thig 
Association. When I consider the nature and 
intention of this great Association—for great it is, 
powerful for good, and, if ill-directed, I fear power. 
ful for evil, although I trust such never can be the 
case—I cannot but feel, and I am sure you will all 
agree with me that one of the greatest gifts which 
Providence has bestowed upon man is great intel- 
lectual power. I do not mean the ordinary faculty 
of reasoning which is given to man, and which he 
possesses above all the other living works of the 
Creator; I do not mean that, but that to some in 
a greater degree, and to others in a lesser degree, 
intellectual power is given—not to be idly used or 
vaunted of, but as a sacred gift, and one to be 
made much of. It isa talent of the highest price; 
it is a talent vouchsafed to but few. There may 
be many more who possess if unknowingly, 
but who unfortunately either have not had the 
opportunity or the will to avail themselves 
of it. Happy are those men themselves, and blessed 
is it for this country and for the world, when they 
who have the intellectual power have also the 
will to exercise it, the power to exercise it, and to 
direct it aright. It varies in different persons; it 
is not the same in all. With some you see it take 
the form of the great statesman, the great warrior 
or the mariner, the great discoverer or traveller, 
You see it in all the great branches of science. 
You will rarely see that any one man possesses the 
full intellectual power to make himself master of 
the whole grasp of science. But then we see the 
great mind seizing upon that particular topic or 
branch which is most congenial to his spirit. He 
will work it out assiduously and continuously and 
with a will, not for the purpose solely of aggrandize- 
ment to himself, or acquiring to himself or keeping 
for himself a great amount of knowledge in that 
particular branch, but of communicating it to the 
public for the general benefit of the common- 
wealth. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, this reminds me that 
since the last meeting of this Association, and 
within a very short time, one most distinguished 
member of it has been gathered to his fathers—L 
mean Prof. Faraday—one of the most distinguished 
men in his own branch of science, one who having 
great intellectual power, and having great personal 
will, was determined to rise above that position in 
life in which he happened to be born. Happily for 
him he took a line, and sought a friend in one who 
was well able to forward his views ; and I believe 
that in his own department of science no man 
was more prominent than Prof. Faraday lived 
to become. In him we have to mourn one 
that is lost; but when we mourn one that is 
lost, is it not an incentive to many others 
who may have been born in the same position 

as himself, or may, perhaps, have been born in 

other positions, in higher and better positions, to 

seize every opportunity of cultivating science, and 

instructing themselves in every way? Is it not an 

incentive to every man who may feel himself 

possessed of the power to push himself forward 

quietly, unostentatiously, but at the same time, 

not for the personal pride of position, but for the 

more generous ambition of being a great benefactor 

to his country. I may be wrong, or I may be right 

—many may agree with me, or some may disagree 

with me—but I hold that the acquirements of 

science, and that the diffusion of science, are, and 

ought to be, closely connected with true religion. 

If there is anything that has often struck me, 

it is this, that the involuntary admission and 

confession of the ignorance of man is in no way 

more strongly manifested than it is in the 


great desire to acquire knowledge—that the in- 
quisitiveness of man indicates previous ignorance of 





much already, perhaps, in the way of apology 


that which he inquires into. Now, what do men 
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of science do? They search the heavens. They | 
cannot make the stars—they know not when, nor | 
where, nor how they were made. But from their { 
experiments and theories they deduced certain | 
results; and we are satisfied that they may be 

right. I am here talking of faith. Surely in no 

instance is faith more tried than when we are called | 
upon to believe in what science teaches us. Those 
of us who are uninitiated, who have not studied 
it, cannot understand this or that thing which a 
man who has studied that particular branch of | 
science looks upon as a thing as common and as 

natural as that the child should learn its alphabet; | 
and we trust in them—we believe in what they | 
state. But what is it they do? They do not create | 
these things. Their great object, as I can perceive, 

js this—they try to interpret the great Maker’s | 
works—to make them patent to all — to let | 
all understand and reverence the Creator, they 
only attempting to be the interpreters. Some 
men may say I put too low an estimate upon 
their position. I trust I do not—it is not my 
intention to do so; but at the same time I 
cannot put discoverers of that which exists in a 
higher position than the Author of that which is 
discovered. We heard to-day, at the preliminary 
meeting, a report made upon an important matter 
—namely, that of having Science taught at our 
public schools—that it should form a portion of 
the curriculum of study in every school. I quite 
agree with it ; but I think you must not undertake, 
at all events in the first instance, to attempt to 
push it too far. If you do, you will frighten people, 
and the thing will stop. They will say you want to 
make the boys all juvenile philosophers. Now, you 
may attempt that, but I defy you to succeed. I 
think it of great importance, however, to teach the 
elements of science in our schools. Give youths a 
taste for it, and when they have acquired this taste, 
those who have an aptitude will each be very much 
inclined to follow a particular science for himself. 
You can no more drive science into a boy than you 
can teach mathematics to a horse. If he has not a 
turn for it, he will say it isa greater bore than 
Latin or Greek ; but to teach him the elements of 
science is of great importance. What do we see 
every day? This is an age of progression. In every 
relation of life the discoveries of science are becom- 
ing more and more necessary. I need not go fur- 
ther for an illustration than the town in which we 
are at present assembled. Where would the pros- 
perity of this town have been had it not been for 
science? You will say we have got a certain amount 
of manufactures of flax, hemp, jute, and things of 
that sort; there is not much science in that. Well, 
go to the cultivation of these plants—go on to the 
preparation of these plants after they are cultivated, 
and the means of bringing them to this country. 
Do we not require science to build those ships, and 
to navigate them? and when those vessels come to 
port do we not require science to produce the docks 
and harbours in which these vessels are to lie? 
Then, again, when you come to the manufacture 
of the raw material, do we not require science in 
chemistry and in mechanics? In mechanics we 
require mathematics to begin with, with all 
those inventive faculties which are necessary 
to produce the machinery by which all these 
raw materials are to be made into useful articles 
of commerce. Is it not also the case when 
we come to cultivate the soil? What do people 
do now? Is it the rule of thumb process—the 
old story, that you must lime here on one farm, 
and manure there on another? And when you ask 
why ? the answer is, it stands to reason—because 
the soil requires that. Standing to reason is a very 
good answer ; but the man who gives it goes by 
the rule of thumb. We want the man of science, of 
chemistry, to tell us why we do these things—why 
we apply one description of manure to one soil and 
another to another; and why, if we apply this 
description of manure to one place and not to 
another, we apply it wrongly. 

Again, we have many other branches. Take 
Geology, for instance. How many hundreds of 
thousands of pounds might have been saved in this 
country, to individuals and to companies, if the 
science of Geology had been better understood ? 


geologist. 





People have yet a very extraordinary idea of geo- 


logy? Oh, these geologians! they say; “ they 
manufacture the world—they create all the differ- 
ent formations of the world—at least, they fancy 
they can, or some previous geologian has done so 
for them.” They talk about all the different series 
of rocks—the secondary, the tertiary, and so on— 
I do not know how many kinds of tertiary; but what 


| dotheydo? They donot pretend tocreate—they have 


very great difficulty, moreover, in explaining how 
these different layers were created, but they have 
studied the subject so well, that they can tell you 
in what part of the country you may find certain 
minerals, and in what other parts you may spend a 
mint of money and find none. I am sure it would 
be difficult to say how many hundreds of thousands 
have been sunk in loss in seeking for that wonder- 
ful vein of gold in the shape of coal, and in doing 
other things, which nobody would have dreamt of 
doing if a question had been asked of any ordinary 
And when I speak of geology, it puts 
me in mind of another point. 

I was talking a little while ago of scientific 
education in schools. We want scientific education 
in our Universities. We want to have natural and 
physical science taught in our Universities. It is 
not many months ago since a powerful effort was 
made to get an endowment for a Geological Chair 
in Edinburgh, which, we might say, is the cradle 
of Geology, where it took its rise and flourished 
particularly; and not only that, but Edinburgh 
happens to stand in a peculiar geological formation, 
where almost every remarkable phenomenon is to 
be found connected with geology. Unfortunately, 
that attempt was simply snuffed out. It met 
with a very cold reception. We were told—“ Oh, 
if you want to endow a chair in Edinburgh, 
endow it yourselves.” In vain did we say that 
endeavours had been made to endow the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, which happens to be very 
poorly endowed; but that as the efforts and con- 
tributions of almost all those who responded to 
the applications have been directed to founding 
scholarships and bursaries to enable poor students 
who thirst for knowledge to avail themselves of 
the knowledge which might be afforded them ; and 
we thought the public purse might well afford a 
Professor to teach them that which it was of really 
national importance they should learn. 

I cannot pretend to go through all the different 
subjects which are taken up in the Sections of this 
Association. I will only call your attention to one 
in which I take some interest—namely, Meteor- 
ology. There, great efforts have been made, and 
with signal success, by the British Association, 
more particularly at the Kew Observatory. What 
I and others have urged on the Government of the 
day is the great importance of having renewed 
and carried on what were called the Storm Signals 
at our different ports. I do not mean that we have 
asked the Meteorological Department of the Board 
of Trade to turn themselves into weather prophets 
—to give us forecasts of weather—but, as they 
have the power of ascertaining the prevailing 
winds and storms by telegraphic communication 
over the whole of this country, and over the conti- 
nent of Europe—over all the shores at least, and 
to very distant parts—they can inform us where 
there is great disturbances of the elements prevail- 
ing. For instance, there may be a tremendous 
gale of wind on the south coast of Ireland, and in 
the entrance to the Channel. Notice of that being 
telegraphed to Glasgow and to Liverpool, and to 
all the ports upon the west coast, the commanders 
of vessels would hesitate to set sail when they 
heard by those telegrams of the storms raging in 
these very parts of the seas which they knew they 
must enter and pass within a very few hours. 
This knowledge is of immense value and import- 
ance ; and I believe much valuable property has 
been saved, and many valuable lives preserved 
by the timely hoisting of the drum signify- 
ing bad weather; those interested can easily 
by application ascertain where that bad weather 
is. At the Firth of Forth I have seen the drum 
hoisted indicating tremendous storms of wind, and 
the risks that may be run, while yet not a breath 
of wind was blowing at that particular quarter. 
Though they may have been there out of the centre 
of the storm, which perhaps was raging in the 





extreme north, yet, by proper warning, masters 
may have been hindered from putting out to sea, 
while some, who would not regard this warning, 
might have said, ‘ We might just as well go out 
to sea, as there is not a breath of wind here.” 
But then, there comes the newspaper, twenty-four 
or eighty hours afterwards, and tells of disastrous 
shipwrecks upon no very far distant portions of 
the coast. I have only given this as an indication, 
because it is one subject in which I take particular 
interest, and therefore I bring it before you. 

Well, the great thing I may say with regard to 
this Association is that it is not exclusive nor 
reclusive. It will neither expel nor repel others, 
nor will it seek to include within its sphere other 
Societies that ought more properly to be by them- 
selves. But I believe it would be a very good 
thing for this Society, and for the country gener- 
ally, if a great many more Scientific Associations 
springing up throughout the country were, as I 
may call it, affiliated with us—looking to this 
Society as their head director and sustainer. 

I do not know, Gentlemen, that I have any right 
to trespass any more upon your time—I have tres- 
passed already too long, perhaps. I will not say 
my matter fails me, for that would be an admission 
of ignorance, or of not paying proper attention to 
what might be required of me on this occasion, 
but I will say, with regard to that, that my power 
rather fails me in going much further. You must 
all be well aware of the excessive heat of this room. 
You may depend upon it that the excitement con- 
sequent upon the position in which I am placed, 
and the physical effort which I am obliged to make 
in attempting to make myself heard by all here 
present, are both very great strains upon my power. 
And I am warned at this moment, having had a 
bad throat when I came into this room, that if I 
do not ask you to excuse me from further address- 
ing you, and should attempt to go further, I should 
find my voice entirely fail, rendering me unfit for 
any further work. 

I must now, in conclusion, be allowed simply to 
thank the gentlemen of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science for the honour they 
have done me in placing me in this chair. I know 
it is no slight honour—I feel it is no slight honour 
—but, so far as in me lies, I will endeavour faith- 
fully to perform my duties, and I hope these duties 
will not be so performed as to show that you have 
been deceived in having selected a person for this 
high position who was unfit to be in this chair. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE Queen’s book, of which we announced the 
completion some months ago, has been printed, 
and will shortly be given to the public. Her 
Majesty describes, in her own fresh and feminine 
style, a series of journeys, chiefly made by the 
royal party in Scotland. A good deal of guide-book 
matter is thrown into the narrative, and there are 
many pleasant references to her travelling com- 
panions and servants. From this book the public 
will learn something authentic about the Prince 
Consort’s gillie, who has recently attained a sort 
of grotesque notoriety. 

The Early English Text Society issues this 
week—1. ‘The Vision of William concerning Piers 
Plowman, together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, 
et Dobest, secundum Wit et Resoun, by William 
Langland, 1362 a.p.,’ edited from the Vernon 
MS., collated with five other MSS., by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 2. Lewins’s ‘ Manipulus 
Verborum,’ our earliest Rhyming Dictionary, 
1570 a.D., edited by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 
These are the fourth and fifth books issued by the 
Society this year. The sixth will be Mr. Toulmin 
Smith’s ‘English Gilds’; and if sufficient fresh 
subscriptions are received before the end of the 
year, a seventh text will be given, Mr. Skeat’s 
edition of ‘Piers Plowman’s Crede.’ This edition 
is now ready. It is based on the Trinity College 
MS., collated with the British Museum one, and 
Wolfe’s first printed edition. It rejects the curious 
interpolation by Wolfe about the doctrine of the 
Real Presence, restores the reading of the MSS., 
has a full Introduction, Notes and Glossary, and is 
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accompanied by the curious and interesting poem, 
‘God spede the Plough.’ 
Sir David Brewster writes :— 
** Allerly, Melrose, Aug. 30, 1867, 
** You would oblige me greatly by correcting an 
error of the press in my letter of the 19th August, 
as it may have a very disagreeable application. 
For ‘our French foe across the Channel,’ read 
‘our French friends across the Channel.’ Yours, &c 
“D, BREWSTE 
The Pascal letters begin to pass a joke. 
Institute appointed a commission 
them, and this commission in a few days 8 re 
its function, on the ground that 
ation was not laid before it. 
that there is a refusal to s 
whence they came. It was 
commission should have bee 
we suppose, the matter 
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was intended for the x 1 
all but completed his studies n the la rd 
De *. y offered him the appointment of naturalist 
on board H.M.S. Fi hich yout to make 
rode voyage round the world his return to 
England, he was appointed 1 t to H.M.S 
Rattlesnake, employed on t] rent Survey, 
and recorded the results of ree years’ cruise in 
two interesting volumes, wi ich were favourably 
received by the public and the leading literary 
journals of the d His next appoi ugl 
him to Sydney in re 
devoted tos tif tions into th ral 
history of Australia and the n rin ands, 
He spent nearly five years amo1 he savage inha 
bitants of the South Sea I is, where he had 
many strange adventures and hair Ith escap 
He bad a wonderful power of gaini he confidence 
and adapting himself to the I the bal 
tribes among whom he live Col exp 
and neva on Ily undermined his vi 
constitution, and superinduced t lisease W 
brought his active life to a close 
Dr. Gray writes in reference to the grave of 
Joseph Banks :— 
* British Museum, Aug. 31, 7. 
“T had no intention to induce : to 
believe that the memory of Sir Josey was 
= duly honoured’ by his fan aily ids, I 
s fully aware that not ye is there a stati 
pater by Chantrey in th sh ae, but 
also a bronze bust and a portrait . Phillips, 


of which there is a beautifully execut 4 engraving 
published. The terms of his will sufficiently indi- 





time in Heston Church, and also why he was there 
buried, instead of being taken to his family resi- 
dence in Lincolnshire. From an abstract of his 
will, which has just been shown me, and which is 
not mentioned in Mr. Weld’s or in any of his bio- 
graphies, it appears that he ‘expressly desired 
that his body be interred in the most private 
manner in the church or churchyard of the parish 
in which he shall happen to die, and entreats his | 






dear relatives to spare themselves the affliction of 
attending the ceremony, and earnestly reques 
that they will not erect any monument to his 


memory.’ These wisl 
out to the letter, at least as far as regards the place 
of interment and the non-erection of a m nines 
but they form no reason why, at this distance of 
i simple tablet, expressive of the fact that 
so distinguished a man lies burie d in the church, 
should not be placed there.—Joun Epw. G1 
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A Correspondent of the rd, <—e. Hi.,” 
gives the f ing account of Faraday’s introduc- 
tion to Davy (August 31)— ‘About the 
year 183: year in which Fas lay was elected 
lecturer ie Royal Institutior i | 
with } Toodws ard, the then i 
Literary and Scientific Insti tui mn at Aslington. 
The conversation turned to the Professor’s appoint- 
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of a fri Sir H. Davy, who had seen 
Faraday’s ind book, that the latter was intro- 
duced to the former.” And so ends this birth- 
strangled anecdote. 

Mr. Maccabe, the « ctraordin: ary ventriloquist 


and entertainer, comr ed a series of performances 
t the E ti an Hall. His pr gramme 

ple and various, and he still does wonders in 

the way of impersonation. His changes are instan- 
taneous, and he passes from one character to another 
with e jual facility and felicity. For the ease with 
which his assumptions is, we think, 
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With regard to our sug: gestion of last week, that 
a memorial should be erected to De Foe in Bunhil} 
Field, a Correspondent objects that the famong 
author had but weak ideas on the subject of negro 
slavery, and that we should err in not condemnin 
much more in actively applauding, his neglect to 
mark with disapprobation the cool manner in w hich 
he records the sale of Xury by Robinson Crasee, 
Our Correspondent adda, that had De Foe been go 
| warm an advocate for freedom as has been repre. 
sented,—that is, not simple freedom of opinion, stil} 
less mere fre: edom of the press,—he would haye 
seized this incident in the famous adventure 8 of the 
d ‘*improved the occasion” in 
the true mis aged fashion. To this we may demur 
—1. That De Foe was not Robinson Crusoe, 2, 
That Xury was not a negro Christian, but a Mo- 
hammedan by birth, if not by conviction and educa. 











tion. 5. That after the picking up of Crusoe and 
Xury by the capta in of the P ortuguese slaver, the 
last purchased the boat of their escape with a note. 
f-hand for eighty pieces of eight, payable in Brazit 





t this period would be rather hard to define); and 
ffered sixty pieces of the same value—no doubt 
another ‘ bill”—for Xury. Our Correspondent 
has not recently locked into his ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
or he ve observed the careful manner in 
dent is marked by the author, who, 
nce to this very handsome offer, wrote: 
loth to take (it), not that I was unwilling 
ve him, but I was very loth to 
who had assisted inc so 
my oun. Howey 7. when 
reason, he owned it to be just, 
n, that he would give the 
boy an obligation to set him free in ten years if he 
turned Christian. Upon this, and Xury saying he 
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to let the captain hz 
sell the poor boy’s liberty 
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was willing to go to him, I let the captain have 
him,”—and, although news would be wele 1e, we 
1ear no more of Xur: 'y either in the ‘Ad s’ or 








elsewhere. It is very e: 
morality of this tra 
circumstances, the th ne views of 
slavery, from which he had just es ( 
difficulty in disposing of his white elephant of a 
Mohainmedan lad, it is hard to say what choice 
offered itself without disobliging the captain who 
acted with so much generosity. Some sea captains 
of much later dates than this would _have made 
slaves of Crusoe and Xury, and, as 1d them 
in the P lantations. 4, As to De 

the former does seem to 
may have escaped our Correspondent, in making 
the long island captivity of the latter at “ the mouth 
of the great river Oroonoque” to be the direct 
result of his slave-dealing expedition, which was a 
smuggling one to boot. It cannot be denied, how- 
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have had a meaning, which 











ever, that Crusoe had a slave on his Brazilian 
pl ntation ; he owns it without reserve: but then, 
as we said before, Crusoe was not De Foe. 

The Railway over Mont Cenis between St.- 
Michel and Susa is completed. A train passed 
between the two towns last weck. The distance is 
forty-eight miles. St.-3 lichel : is 2,493 feet above 


rs 


et higher, and the 
Lanslebourg, is 
s section 2,240 feet 


it of 1 in 14 





the sea, Lanslebou 
summit, about six 
6,332 feet above the sea. On 
is ascended by an nals 
From Susa to the summit the srage gradient is 
1 in 17. The Fell system of tracti ion has been 
adopted, and was found very efficient on the trial 
trip. Itis expected that t the line will be open for 
public traffic early i in October. 


The Annual Report of the Cotton Supply Asso- 
ciation recently publishe d contains several interest- 
ing particulars with reference to the future supply 
= cotton. Apprehending that the Southern States 

America in their altered condition will not 
furnish cotton so abundantly as before the war, 
great exertions have been m: ade by the Association 
to extend and improve the cultivation of this } plant 
in other countries. With this view, an address has 
been translated into the different languages spoken 
where cotton is grown, and widely distributed ; ; and 























packets of the best cotton- seed, to the amount of 


| 3,209 ewt., have been sent to different countries. 
|The result is that in Turkey, India, the Brazils, 
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Smyrna, and elsewhere, a superior description of 
cotton is already produced, which has realized 
in Liverpool nearly as high a price as that grown 
in the United States. The Association are so encour- 
aged by the experience of the past year, that they 
look with increased confidence to India, in con- 
eequence of the gratifying results which have 
attended the efforts to improve indigenous cotton, 
and to introduce exotic varieties more extensively. 





MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24. Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of 
John Phillip, R.A.—Millais, R.A.—Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.— 
John Linnell—Peter Graham— Leslie, R.A.—D. Roberts, R.A.— 





. M. Ward, R.A.—Egg, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Goodall, R.A.— 
vooke, R.A.—Pickersgill, R.A.—Lee, R.A.—Calderon, A.R.A.— 
Sant, A.R.A.—Erskine Nicol, A.R.A.—Le Jeune, A.R.A.—Ans- 


dell, A.R.A.—Frost, A.R.A.—H. O'Neil, A.R. A.—Pettie, A.R.A. 
—Yeames, A. .— P. Nasmyth — Dobson, A.R.A. — Cooper, 
A.R.A.— Gale . Hardy—Lidderdale—George Smith— 
Gérome—H. W. B. —Baxter—Burgess—Frére. Also Draw- 
ings by Hunt, Cox, Bi 
E. Warrea, &c.—Admission on presentation of address card. 







.—Sce the PARIS EXPOSITION for 

Pepper's Lectures on the PALAIS 
DE LVVEXPOSITION, daily, at Three and Eight. Amongst the 
other attractions are, the WONDERFUL LEOTARD, the great 
Optical Surprise, called the EFFIGY of the DEAR DEFUNCT, 
and the Musical Entertainments of Damer Cape, 
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FINE ARTS 
—~— 
TITIAN’S ‘PETER MARTYR.’ 

Tue following notes about the history of Titian’s 
‘Peter Martyr,’ or ‘Death of St. Peter, Martyr,’ 
recently burnt in the church of SS. John and Paul 
(San Zanipolo), Venice, may interest some among 
our readers. It is almost needless to write that 
this picture was reputed to be the masterpiece of 
the world in colour, chiaroscuro and dramatic 
combination of the elements of design, as Titian 
understood those characteristics. It afforded a mar- 
vellously effective, though certainly not the earliest, 
example of pathetic Jandscape-painting. For action 
1d expression, from the face of the Dominican 
self to the draperies of his slayer, and those of 
the friar his companion, nothing surpassed this de- 
sign. We write “reputed,” because so deep has been 
the gathered gloom of candle-smoke and potent the 
effects of other agencies, damp and bad air among 
them, which have been operating since 1528, when 
it was placed in the chapel of the “Saint ” whose 
death it represented, that travellers were compelled 
to take much for granted on the points in question. 
The difficulty of forming an opinion on this head 
was much enhanced by the elevated position of the 
painting at the altar of the chapel. It is needless 
to add, that the common guide-book association 
of this painting as one of a trio in perfection, of 
which Raphael's ‘ Transfiguration,’ and ‘The Com- 
munion of St. Jerome,’ by Domenichino, now in 
the Vatican, is, as regards the last, simply absurd. 
A fing picture in its mode, the Domenichino does 
not approach the other two works. Andrea Sacchi 
and Poussin made a comparison between it and the 
Raphael, but with limitary views, and according 
to standards that would not now be employed. 

















As to the Titian itself, every critic will not rank | 


it with the Raphael, although, as representing to 
the highest a noble variety in designing, doubtless 
it was without rivals. As to St. Peter, Martyr, 
himself, he was a Veronese, born about the year 
1205, descended from sectarian, or rather heretical, 
parents; but being sent to an orthodox school, he 
followed the ordinary modes of belief and worship, 
and suffered accordingly from his friends. 
Dominic, under whose influence he fell at an early 
age, trained him as a preacher, in which vocation 
he distinguished himself by the passionate intoler- 
ance and ferocity of his denunciations of heretics, 
Appointed by Honorius the Third to the very 


apt office of Inquisitor-General, he distinguished | 


himself even in that age by the ruthlessness with 
which he acted, and consequently received as 
much of the admiration of one party as of the 
hatred of the other. Wearied out by persecution, 
it seems that many persons had threatened this 
minister of Christ’s law; but he heeded them not, 
and went on his way, until a certain family of dis- 
tinction in Venice, whom he had treated with 
peculiar bitterness, set about revenging themselves. 
Two of this family employed assassins, who lay in 
wait for him by the margin of a wood, which he 


rket Foster, Duncan, Topham, F. Walker, | 


St. | 


had to pass on the road from Como to Milan, and 
put him out of the world. The mode of vengeance 
was by cleaving his skull with a sort of axe, not 
unlike a billhook, such as is commonly represented 
sticking in the head of the victim; as, for example, 
in the picture by Filippo Lippi, No. 667, in the 
National Gallery, where, with five other saints, 
he appears seated on a garden-bench. Peter 
Martyr’s companion was a lay-brother of his order, 
who, when the chief was struck down, was pursued 
by the murderers and slain. There is a picture in 
the National Gallery of this subject by Giorgione, 
No. 41. Titian represented the lay-brother as the 
foremost figure in the composition, and in the act 
of flying with loosened draperies, that were treated 
in the antique fashion, and singularly expressive 
in their disposition. Vasari thus describes the pic- 
ture :—“San Piero, a figure larger than life, is seen 
extended on the earth, in a wood of very large 
| trees; he is fiercely assailed by a soldier, who has 
| already wounded him so grievously on the head 
| that, although still living, the shadows of death 
are seen on his face. The countenance of another 
monk, who is flying from the scene, exhibits the 
| utmost terror. In the air are two nude figures of 
| angels, descending from heaven in a blaze of light, 
| by which the picture is illuminated. These are 
| most beautiful; as is, indeed, the whole work, 
| which is the best and most perfectly finished, as 
ite is the most renowned of any that Titian has 
yet executed. This painting having been seen by 
Signor Gralli, who was ever the friend of Titian 
| as well as of Sansovino, he caused the former to 
receive a commission for the story of a great 
battle-piece to be painted in the Hall of the Grand 
Council (Venice), and representing the Rout of 
the Chiaradadda (or Turkish janissaries—a victory 
of the Venetians, sometimes called the battle of 
Cadore). The soldiers are contending furiously, 
while heavy rain is falling on them. The work is 
wholly copied from the life, and is considered the 
best, most animated and most beautiful picture in 
the Hall.” It has been remarked that Titian’s 
pictures have been peculiarly obnoxious to destruc- 
tion by fire. This is not only true as regards ‘ The 
Rout of the Chiaradadda,’ which is now known only 
by Fontana’s engraving, and, presumably, by an 
oil sketch now ia the Uiizi (No. 609), and a draw- 
ing in the possession of Mr. J. Gilbert, of Ongar, 
who also possesses a study for a single figure. 
‘The Last Supper,’ which Titian painted on the 
wall of the refectory in the same Dominican 
convent which once held the ‘ Peter Martyr,’ and 
the series of three pictures which he prepared 
for the ceiling of the Great Hall in the Palace 
at Brescia, were also burnt. With regard to the 
murder of Peter, it is further related that, when 
the bravoes returned from despatching the lay- 
brother, they found him still living, and in the act 
of writing the word Credo, by way of final con- 
fession, with his finger in blood on the ground; 
the last event some ancient representations of the 
slaughter describe. Finally, he was killed by a 
sword-thrust. With a sword through his body, he 
appears in the Pitti, by Fra Angelico, and other- 
wise, in the same gallery, in company with St. 
Augustine, by A. Del Sarto. He is one of the 
commonest subjects in Italian Art. It was G. B. 
Fontana who engraved the ‘ Battle,’ as also the 
‘Peter Martyr’ itself. There is a tolerably satis- 
factory memorandum of the composition of the 
last-named picture in the ‘ Handbook of Painting, 
talian School,’ translated from Kugler (Murray). 





49, Torrington Street, Sept. 3, 1867. 
The destruction of Titian’s ‘ Peter Martyr’ may 
not be total.’ There may possibly be some fragments 
of canvas left unscathed, which would be valuable 
both in an artistic and scientific point of view ; for 
if any such exist, a chemical analysis of the prepa- 
ration and pigments adhering to them might set at 
rest the long-debated questions of the nature of 
the ground and method of painting adopted by the 
Venetians. If the authorities on the spot have not 
already thought of the remains of the pyre of the 
noble picture in this light, these few words through 
your influential columns may possibly serve as a 

reminder. W. Cave THomas. 














FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


A rumour has gone forth that Signor Mario’s 
pictures, armour, manuscripts and curiosities of 
every kind,—the collection of years, and which, we 
happen to know, contains many rare and precious 
objects,—is about to be disposed of by public auction. 

A statue of the late Lord John Scott was inau- 
gurated at Dunchurch, near Rugby, by his brother, 
the Duke of Buccleuch, on Monday last. It was 
subscribed for by his tenantry, and is the work of 
J. Durham, A.R.A. 

No more important work of its kind, or one 
more happily carried on, than the restoration of 
Llandaff Cathedral, commenced by Messrs. 
Prichard and Seddon, and now in the sole charge 
of the former, has been undertaken in this country. 
For a long time the crowning features of this ad- 
mirably executed task have been delayed in pro- 
duction, These are the western towers, which, we 
are happy to learn, have been taken in hand. As 
this work consists of something very different from 
thecommon “restoring,” which means scraping and 
ravaging, or making old things look new merely 
for the sake of “ tidiness,” such as we have had to 
record with regard to Lincoln Minster and else- 
where, we are glad to state the interesting fact. In 
truth, Mr. Prichard’s work is completing and re- 
building an architectural element which had had 
strange fortunes. ‘The task now in question is 
second in importance only to Mr. Street’s labours 
in respect to the new nave of Bristol Cathedral. 

The destruction of all the consumable parts of 
the great church of St. Bartholomew, at Frankfort, 
illustrates the common danger of such buildings, 
which, on the Continent more than in England, 
stand close to factories and residences. Every one 
who has been in medieval cities wonders to find 
any churches remaining to be burnt, so commonly 
do booths and miserable houses of the most inflam- 
mable kind stand close to the great ecclesiastical 
buildings. Not long since the Church of St. Gudule, 
at Brussels, was cleared very effectually of its sur- 
rounding houses. Some of the famous cathedrals 
of the Low Countries, such as St. Rombout’s, at 
Mechlin, stand in safe positions; others, such as 
the beautiful churches of St. Pierre, at Louvain, 
and St. Nicholas, at Ghent, show the worst defects 
of an encroaching and reckless system. In both 
these cases the spaces between the buttresses all 
round the exteriors are filled by little houses, the 
roofs and chimneys of which are level with the sills 
of the aisle windows. In the case of St. Pierre, at 
Louvain, the church and town hall once stood in a 
large open space; but so closely has the former 
been inclosed that its doorways alone are approach- 
able from the street. The following condensed 
account from Mr. Webb may be interesting to 
some of our readers as a reminder. It is dedicated 
to St. Bartholomew, and, until modern times, was 
the cathedral. Its style was Middie Pointed ; the 
great height of the building its most striking 
characteristic. It comprised a nave and aisles 
with side chapels, transept with eastern chapels, 
apsidal choir, without aisles, and a chapel on the 
south side. The apse is trigonal, in each side of 
which is a triplet with fine tracery. The transept 
is a great deal higher than the nave and choir, and 
so very long as to lead some to fancy it the true 
nave. The east elevation of the transept presents 
a long fagade divided by vaulting shafts into nine 
compartments; of these the middle one is pierced 
by a comparatively low arch into the choir; the 
others have each a large window above the small 
arches opening to the eastern chapels. The tracery 
is very good. South of the choir, entered by a small 
door, is the Wahikapelle, or election-chapel of the 
Emperors; it is simply vaulted. North of the 
choir is a tabernacle, below which is a stone figure 
of a sub-deacon holding a book-rest for the Gospel. 
There are some inferior paintings in the choir; on 
the north side, mutilated canopies and sedilia ; the 
boss of the apse vault is an Agnus Dei. Some 
good glass was in the north windows. The very 
lofty spire would have been a beautiful object if 
finished. The material is a fine red stone. In the 
interior were numerous coloured escutcheons of the 
patrician families of the city; a good Entombment 
in stone occupied the south transept; and a fine 
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Repose of the Virgin in a chapel of the north | 
transept. An astronomical clock, dated 1460, was 
preserved in the north transept. | 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
+ 
Tue BrrMIncHAM FestrvaL.—On the morning 
of Wednesday week, Dr. Bennett’s sacred Cantata, 
‘The Woman of Samaria,’ came to judgment. The 
work and its composer could not have been more 
favourably received. Following the fashion adopted 
by him in regard to the Exhibition music, Dr. 
Bennett, very shortly before the first London re- 
hearsal, declined conducting his own composition 
on the plea of ill health, and delegated the respon- 
sibility to Mr. Cusins. How heavy this was may | 
be inferred from the facts, that up to the moment 
of the Birmingham rehearsal the score was incom- | 
plete, and that some of the singers had literally 
only a few hours to possess themselves of the notes, | 
not to speak of the meaning of the words. Seeing 
that the commission, we are told, was accepted 
more than a twelvemonth ago, this newest instance 
of a procrastination which, unluckily, seems habi- | 
tual to Dr. Bennett, amounts to a want of consider- 


Israel, let us walk as sons of light,” as the soothing 
and yet hopeful strain of Keble’s sacred song, 
‘Abide with us,’—as the chorus of the people, 
‘ Now we believe’ (three choruses in succession, 
following theshort andimpressivechorusin F minor), 


| —should be set in minor keys. The tune to Keble’s 


hymn is essentially that of a funeral psalm, the 
place of which might be the gates of Nain. Further, 
musical contrast, especially to be counted in a 
work the story of which offers such slight sugges- 
tion, has been here strangely disregarded. All the 
choruses, with the exception of the introduction 
to the last, are in square or common tempo. The 
recitative, curiously and, as has been said, capri- 
ciously divided, is, for the most part, elaborately 
accompanied in that guasi-arioso form to which 
Meyerbeer became so partial in his late days. This 
cannot be liberally introduced without heaviness 
and monotony of effect. “The mind of man 
claims rest.”-—Some of the instrumental phrases 
employed are noticeable — as, for instance, 
the pizzicato to set off the Woman's words, 
**Come, see a man,” which curiously resembles 
the opening of a duet between Corentin and 
Hoel in ‘Le Pardon de Ploermel.’ The Cantata 


| contains only three songs. That for the soprano 


ation for every other person, whether managers, | in g minor, which may be called an air of parade, 
executants or publishers, concerned in the affair, | — based on a question without an answer —is 
not pleasant to contemplate in an artist of real| yngracious and ineffective, and was obviously 
natural endowments, superior scientific knowledge, | found so by Mdlle. Tietjens, who does not shine 
elegance of fancy, and obvious poetical aspirations, | when wrestling with difficulties. The contralto air 
—an artist, moreover, who is installed in the office | allotted to Madame Sainton-Dolby (and encored, 
of a Professor, one of the functions of which should | ag was only the due of her admirable delivery of 
be the inculcation of a sense of duty. Did the exe- | jt) was much admired. It was meant, we presume, 
cutants, on whom composers must depend, behave | to be devotional and humble. These words of the 
in like fashion, there could be no preliminary pre- | Saviour precede it—“ For thou hast had five 
parations—no Birmingham Festivals. It speaks | husbands, and he whom thou now hast is not 
volumes in praise of every one else concerned, and | thine husband; in that thou hast spoken truly.” 
not the least of the deputy-conductor, Mr. Cusins, | The Woman is made by the book to reply, “O 
that the Cantata could be brought to a successful | Lord, thou hast searched me out and known me.” 
issue under such needlessly harassing circumstances. | The ritornel of the air, with its piquancy of 

Thus much as a matter of history, not to be | rhythm, amounts to a coquettish admission of the 
overlooked by those who desire to vindicate the | fact, which is singular as occurring in a song 
honour of Art and artists. To speak of the Cantata | meant, it may a: 6 pair off ai ¢@). suet in 
without reference to these circumstances, is not | the Lord.’ The tenor air again, ‘ His salvation 
easy—so singular in many respects is it. The book | js nigh them that fear him’ (exquisitely sung by 
has apparently been patched together without | Mr. Cummings, and encored) is, in its subject, 
design or system. The incident narrated in the | secular and trivial, though redeemed by its second 
fourth chapter of St. John is of the utmost | portion, and by felicitous instrumentation. The bass 
simplicity, not to say tenuity. The legend of Ruth, | part, to which the fullest justice was done by Mr. 
discussed not long ago, is vivid, dramatic, and full Santley, consists of mere fragments of recitative ; 
of contrast, in comparison. But Dr. Bennett’s book | some of them set in the arioso fashion, to which 
has been eked out by devices at variance with | allusion has been made. Of the choruses, the best 
common sense and coherence. The story is told | to our thinking are the second one, ‘ Blessed be the 
according to the text of the Evangelist, the prin- | Lord,’—the third, for six voices, ‘Therefore shall 
cipal musical character being a narrator (contralto), they come and sing’ (encored),—and the final fugue. 
who becomes the Woman of Samaria,—why, it In ‘all, the harmonies are well combined, and the 
seems hard to understand, seeing that the Woman’s | structure is solid; but the subjects of none, save 
part is also laid out for the soprano. The tenor is | those of the six-part one and that which winds up 
an extra narrator, with a superfluous song. The the work, have the distinction of freshness. The 
words of the Redeemer at the well are delivered (as | strong point of this Cantata (to come to pleasanter 
they should be) in narration, not as in personation, | matter of remark) is its instrumentation, which 
by the bass voice. The choruses are introduced | gives no small share of life to that which would 
wherever the musician wanted them, without much | otherwise be lifeless. As instances may be cited 
reference to the incident. The majority might deck | the opening of the chorus ‘Blessed,’ where the 
any other Biblical Cantata in the places where devo- | measure is effectively timed by the triangle, without 
tional sentiment, and not descriptive effect, is re- | the slightest theatrical association being thereby 
quired. They are fitted in with gratuitous awkward- | wakened; and the solemn use of the organ in the 
ness. Take an instance. Immediately following the | chorus, ‘‘ Who is the image of the invisible God.” 


answer of the Saviour to the Woman, “Thou The Cantata is, throughout, full of happy orches- 
wouldest have asked of him, and he would have | tral touches. 


given thee living water:” the chorus, ‘taking up 
the tale,” says, “For with thee is the well of life.” 
If there was ever a case of non sequitur, it is here; 
nor is it the only one which could be specified. 


Such are our present impressions of the last 
work of a composer long waited for—to be con- 
firmed or corrected on future acquaintance with it, 
as the case may be. It is the more necessary to 


Perhaps the drawback of such a confused book say as much, because Dr. Bennett has wisely re- 


may have told on Dr. Bennett less than it might | fused to fall into the presumptuous modern fashion 
have done on a composer to whom the colour of of publication simultaneous with performance, thus 
the words (so to say) was of more consequence. | Jeaving himself open to reconsider the feebler and 
His intentions are hard to follow. The introduction | Jess interesting portions of his music ere it is given 
in A minor }, written in a florid and almost secular | oyt to the world. 
style, is strange as imbedding such a jubilant | 
corale as— 

Ye Christian people now rejoice ; 


Wednesday’s performance of ‘ Judas Maccabeus,’ 
| however chorally and orchestrally excellent, can 

only be touched for the sake of recording the entire 
and though the tune is thrown into the form of | success of Mdile. Christine Nilsson in oratorio. The 
common tempo by the adroit use of syncopations, | natural nervousness attending a first attempt in 
the accompaniment in a different measure, however | a new language on so august an occasion rapidly 
it may delight the eye, only mystifies the ear. We | passed off. Her beautiful voice told admirably; her 
cannot comprehend why such words as “Come, O | declamation and pronunciation are surprisingly 





good ; and her execution is as thoroughly finished 
in Handel’s bravura music as in the great songs of 
Astrifiammante, by which she was first made known 
in France, or the bravura from ‘ La Traviata,’ 
which at once set her in a high place here. Mdlle, 
Nilsson’s appearance has been one of the markin 
events of this splendid Festival : from first to last, 
a well-deserved triumph. 

Wednesday evening’s concert was opened b 
Mr. Benedict’s ‘ St. Cecilia,’ a work of which there 
is no need to speak again, its established success 
being beyond question. Its first performance at 
Birmingham, however, may be said to have taken 
place with drawbacks. After the excitement of 
such a morning performance, there must be a 
collapse of enthusiasm both on the part of artists 
and audience. The music, again, is generally of too 
serious, not to say sacred, a character, to befit an 
evening concert, following two oratorios in the earlier 
part of the day. These things must be allowed for 
when comparing the performance and reception 
of the Cantata with those of other music given 
during the week. But the superb and poetical 
music of the last scene, which displays Mdlle. 
Tietjens to her utmost advantage, proved, as usual, 
irresistible. The composer and artist were most 
warmly greeted at the close of the performance. 
The Birmingham Directors have at last solved the 
problem of attracting concert-audiences by complete 
Cantatas, in place of flimsy and fragmentary mis- 
cellaneous selections. On no former occasion have 
the evening entertainments been so largely fre- 
quented, or, throughout, been so intelligently and 
warmly enjoyed, though the allowance of music 
has, by every one, been felt as too liberal. Madame 
Arabella Goddard was heard to her greatest ad- 
vantage on Wednesday evening in Dr. Bennett’s 
fourth and best Pianoforte Concerto—the one in 
F minor. She has never played more finely. 

‘The Messiah’ was given, according to usage, 
on Thursday morning. Fuller the hall, more closely 
packed the audience, could not have been—very 
many persons being unable to gain admittance. 
Yet the interest (with some almost amounting to 
devotional reverence) which will attend this ‘‘sacred 
Oratorio” in England, till Music shall be heard 
within its borders no more, seemed in no respect 
to have diminished the eagerness of the public to 
enjoy the evening’s concert and its Cantata. This 
was Mr. J. Francis Barnett’s ‘Ancient Mariner,’ a 
work which, from the first, we are told, had been 
adopted with peculiar zeal by the Birmingham 
chorus ; which admirable body, accordingly, showed 
itself more than usually alert and effective. We 
cannot think the composer wise in having selected 
as subject a legend full of terror, surprise, and con- 
trasted description, which is, nevertheless, a mono- 
logue,—the poem and the arresting nature of a 
tale which holds ‘‘ the wedding guest” spell-bound, 
gaining power and climax from the circumstance of 
the narrative being in the mouth of one person. To 
have followed ‘ is implicitly would have been, 
however, fatally: to imperil the musical interest. 
Mr. Barnett ha, , accordingly, distributed the por- 
tions of the Ancient Mariner’s confession which he 
has selected..at iis arbitrary pleasure—giving the 
verses to every principal voice one after another, 
sometimes to. solo quartett, sometimes to a chorus; 
thus only distantly illustrating Coleridge’s poem. 
Nor is thissthe only point in which he has bent 
the words +o his uses for the sake of attending to 
the conventionalisms of musical form. To cite 
one instangi> among many, in the spirited narration 
of the voyage home (a bass song, perfectly given 
by Mr. Santley), after his coming back, and the 
half-dreamy amazement, delight and relief of the 
storm-tossed seaman, the last of the crew, among the 
familiar objects of his ‘“‘ own countree,”’ with which, 
or with that burst of prayer, 

O let me be awake, my God! 

Or let me sleep alway ! 
the song should have concluded, Mr. Barnett 
goes over the whole narration a second time, and 
ends, by returning to the first strophes, from a 
false notion of effect. The fault of his Can- 
tata as music is, indeed, too constant a resort 
to mechanical repetition. Almost every good 
phrase is repeated twice, sometimes more fre- 
quently. But to have done with faults: the 
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‘Ancient Mariner’ shows an amount of fancy, 
and taking melody, with which we had not credited 
its composer. The opening chorus is flowing and 
sweet; the tripping Bridesmaid’s chorus is less to 
our liking. The soprano song, “‘The fresh breeze 
blew,” has the air and motion of a cheerful sea- 
picture; but it is written in too high a register to 
be accessible to the generality of singers. Mr. Bar- 
nett must not look to meet with the exceptional 
powers of Mdlle. Tietjens every day. The weird 
chorus ‘‘ About, about, in reel and rout” (encored), 
though not strikingly original, is in the right 
humour. The execution of the line, 
The water, like a witch’s oils, 

as a climax on a staccato passage, by so large a 
chorus, is a thing to be commemorated. The next 
encore was won by Mr. Santley's calm air, ““O happy 
living things!”’—the blessing of the water-snakes: 
a smooth, expressive melody. The “Sleep song” 
given to Madame Patey-Whytock—the composer 
having encored himself by repeating the verse with 
the same words—is a tuneable and gracious melody. 
The storm chorus, ‘‘The loud wind burst,” is full 
of the frenzy of the elements, and contains a happy 
instance of accumulation, where enhancement of 
force and fury was not easy to attain. The quartett, 
“Around, around,” though lively and effective, 
fails, owing to the rapidity of its tempo and Mr. 
Barnett’s too prevailing tendency of setting a word 
to a note, no matter what such word may be. In 
English concerted music, extreme nicety and care 
of attention are required; otherwise the effect 
must become confused and the singers inarticulate. 
Mr. Barnett might plead the stretto of Bishop's 
‘Chough and Crow’ by way of precedent; but the 
verse of Joanna Baillie there set, though little less 
pointed, is more musically fluent than that of Cole- 
ridge. Thelast encore fell tothe duett, “Two voicesin 
the air,”’ possibly because of the aerial effect of the 
instrumentation. Throughout the Cantata, let us 
here say, the orchestra is happily treated. The 
soprano solo with female voices, “‘ Their seraph 
band,” loses effect from the constant call upon the 
leading singer for her highest notes, which fatigues 
the air with amplification. The work closes by a 
return to the pleasing opening chorus: a phrase of 
description being made to do duty as a phrase of 
moral. Seeing that % is published, we may take 
a future opportunity of adding to these hasty 
remarks. Its success proved equal to the highest 
expectations of those who had predicted such a 
result. When it was ended, its composer was 
received with more than common warmth. 

Friday morning’s performance commenced with 
M. Gounod’s ‘ Messe Solennelle.’ This magnificent 
Catholic service demands a mass of voices and 
instruments beyond any other which could be named. 
It is not—as we said, when the majority of our 
contemporaries mocked at the idea of its writer 
being considered as a composer—too small for St. 
Peter's on high festival day. To admit that it is 
unequal is to prove its mortal o#iyin. The ‘Credo’ 
turns out in execution to be the weakest because it 
is the noisiest number, its writerwaving too largely 
indulged in his known love of unisons. Yet the ‘‘ Et 
incarnatus ” and the ‘‘etexpecto, «merging into the 
“et vitam,” with its quiet yet gorgeous close, 
redeem it. Nothing can be newer-of its kind than 
the opening of the ‘ Gloria, —nothing better than 
the instrumental Offertorium, the stupendous 
‘Sanctus,’ the holy ‘ Benedictus,’ and the final 
‘Agnus,’ all of which are treated with an ori- 
ginality so remarkable as to puz-‘a. those list- 
eners, connoisseurs, and critics, whu, like Gold- 
smith’s Aristarchus, talk of ‘the principle of the 
pyramid ’’ when a work of Art is in question, and 
who, because a new candidate happens to ape 
neither Handel, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven nor Men- 
delssohn, and who is, further, so unfortanate as to 
‘be a Frenchman, refuse to admit him within their 
circle of approval until the barriers thereof are 
forced by that universal verdict of the great public 
before which they are compelled to give way when 
no help is left for them. Such has been the history 
of M. Gounod’s music in England. His Mass has 
never been so well rendered before. In its celestial 
portions we were reminded anew of those old 
Italian pictures where the faces of an angel 
hierarchy throng the background, dimly seen 


through the suffusion of light emanating from the 
throne of Glory. That the audience was powerfully 
impressed and delighted as with a new sensation 
cannot be doubted. The singers who rendered the 
solos were Mdlle. Nilsson, Messrs. Cummings and 
Santley. 

The performances at Birmingham wound up on 
the Friday evening with ‘St. Paul.’ It was origin- 
ally proposed, we have heard, in place of Dr. Men- 
delssohn’s first, to have given Mr. Costa’s second 
oratorio—which was wisely declined by its com- 
poser. To expose so substantial a work as ‘ Naaman’ 
to the chances of a second performance (under the 
best of circumstances sure to be less effective than 
a first one) by singers and players inevitably 
wearied, to an audience surfeited with music, would 
have been unwise. This might have been considered 
by the managers of the Festival, which owes so 
much of its present unparagoned lustre to the 
energy, zeal, experience, and consummate sagacity 
of its conductor. The more than ordinary enthu- 
siasm with which he was greeted when all was over 
may, in some sort, be considered as a protest 
against anything approaching to neglect of one who 
could, by no magic or coterie influence, be replaced 
as a thorough master of his art and every duty 
belonging to it. 

The meeting is understood to have been success- 
ful and profitable beyond all precedent. It is not 
new for us to say that no such pleasant gathering 
of “all sorts and conditions of men”—apart from 
its musical supremacy over all similar entertain- 
ments with which we are conversant—is to be 
found in England or on the Continent, so far as we’ 
know it. The social cordiality, the indefatigable 
and equally distributed courtesy of all concerned 
in its administration, their excellent care for the 
comfort of every one, cannot be too highly praised, 
too earnestly propounded, as pattern to those who 
are called on to perform similar duties. 

Three slips of the pen in our last week’s notes 
on the Festivals should be corrected. In page 280, 
col. 2, last line but one, in place of “having,” the 
phrase should run, being brought to trial. Page 
281, col. 2, line 12, for ‘to adopt,” read to have 
adopted ; lines 24-5, in place of what is printed, 
read it is impossible to speak in detail. 





ADELPHI.—This theatre closed on Saturday with 
the last farewell performance of Miss Kate Terry, 
when she again supported the character of Julict, 
and was honoured with an extraordinary ovation. 
It is understood that Miss Terry, having thus 
gathered in her laurels, will retire into private life. 
She is certainly a charming actress. Without much 
physical power, she could nevertheless give, without 
ostensible effort, great force, by an apparently in- 
voluntary gesture or motion, to the expression of 
feeling or sentiment. As an artist, she gained 
her ends by an economy of means, and never 
wasted her powers by overstepping the modesty 
of nature. Her strength, however, was tried in 
original parts, which she invested with grace and 
tenderness. Accordingly, our popular dramatists 
were ambitious to write characters for her. The 
last of such in which she appeared was Mr. Charles 
Reade’s Dora, which, though not exactly the same 
as Mr. Tennyson’s, was still a stage-portrait of 
distinctive elegance. These parts, however, did 
not give Miss Kate Terry that standing with the 
public which she deserved, and she was justly de- 
sirous of showing her skill in more severe art before 
finally leaving the stage. She therefore commenced 
a series of parts from Shakspeare, Bulwer Lytton, 
and Sheridan Knowles. The public at once re- 
sponded to the appeal, and were charmed with the 
delicate interpretation which she gave to Beatrice, 
Pauline, Julia and Juliet. In all these parts Miss 
Terry was remarkable for the independence of her 
conceptions, as well as for her spirit or her pathos. 
They had not, in some instances, perhaps, the 
energy of which actresses of more rubust physique 
are capable; but there was in all a fine poetic ap- 
preciation and a subtle judgment which satisfied 
the taste of the more refined among the audiences 
which she was now capable of commanding. These 
were both numerous and fashionable. On Saturday 





there was not standing-room to be obtained; and 





the demonstration within the theatre was more 
than commonly enthusiastic. In all these parts, 
Miss Terry might have been better supported. 
But we must recollect that the company is not a 
Shakspearean one, and that, under all the circum- 
stances, Mr. Neville, Mr. Billingtonand Mr. Stuart 
rendered very valuable assistance, and on some 
points showed talent deserving of commendation. 





Otympic.—This theatre also closed on Saturday, 
when the Sisters Webb and the new drama of 
‘The Grasshoppers’ engaged the attention of a 
large audience for the last time. The piece was 
remarkably well acted throughout, and received 
much genuine applause. 





HaYMARKET.—On Monday Mrs. Scott-Siddons 
re-appeared in the character of Rosalind, and the 
play of ‘ As You Like it’ was satisfactorily repre- 
sented, as usual, by the company. Mr. Kendal, 
in Orlando, is new to us, but he is well suited to 
the part, and his style is at once elegant and 
vigorous, and likely, we think, to become popular. 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons has gained in confidence since 
her last appearance, and acts with considerably 
more force. Of her intelligence, there never was 
any doubt. Of Rosalind’s spirit she has an ample 
share; and a little further development will enable 
her to embody it with the requisite energy and 
completeness. 


PrinceEss’s.—This theatre re-opened on Monday 
for the winter season, under the management of 
Mr. Vining, with Mr. Morton’s farce called ‘ Poor 
Pillicoddy,’ and Mr. Boucicault’s drama of ‘The 
Streets of London.’ Mr. Boucicault will shortly 
make his appearance in ‘ Arrah-na-Pogue.’ 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

Aumost the only great pianist of European 
reputation, who has not been publicly heard in 
England, is Herr Henselt. He has once or twice 
visited this country; but has passed through 
London during the dead season. His last flying 
visit took place on Saturday last, when, we are 
told, he played for a select few at Messrs. Broad- 
wood’s Pianoforte Rooms. Such an announcement 
is tantalizing to all who were unable to be 
present. 

Last week’s Crystal Palace Concert was for the 
benefit of Mr. Manns, at which a large company 
of solo singers appeared, headed by Madame Lem- 
mens-Sherrington. Madame A. Goddard was the 
solo instrumentalist, her contribution being Beet- 
hoven’s Choral Fantasia. The programme also 
included Beethoven’s Battle Symphony. The 
Saturday Concerts, more satisfactory in every 
respect and less scrambling than the summer 
musical entertainments, will shortly re-commence. 

Chance afforded us, the other morning, the 
opportunity of hearing the choir of York Minster. 
The singing was extremely good, so far as we are 
able to judge, far beyond the average of English 
cathedral singing; the voices fresh, tuneful, suffi- 
ciently powerful and tutored to a refinement which 
does high credit to Dr. Monk’s music school. 

Mr. Costa's ‘ Naaman’ will be shortly produced 
in Paris, —not at the Athénée, which is no 
longer a concert-room, as was originally intended, 
—but at the Italian Opera. 

“They talk,” says the Gazette Musicale, “‘ of an 
opera by Signor Pedrotti being translated for the 
Théatre Lyrique.” Signor Bagagiolo, the new bass, 
who made so favourable an impression at our 
Italian Opera this season, has been engaged by 
M. Bagier. 

Madame Viardot has been occupying herself 
with composing an operetta in one act, to a text 
by the distinguished Russian author, M. Tourge- 
neff. Report speaks highly of the music. 

Glinka’s Russian opera, ‘ A Life for the Czar,’ 
has been given, with a Czechish text, at Prague, 
for a Russian singer, Mdlle. Alexandra. 

A new ‘ Didone Abbandonata,’ by Signor Ben- 
venuti, is announced in Italian journals; also a 
fairy opera, ‘Mefistofele,’ by Signor Boita, the 
latter for La Scala, at Milan. Thirdly, Signor 
Mazzucato, who has been long silent, is about to 
re-appear a8 a stage composer, in an opera the 
title of whieh is ‘ Fides.’ 
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There is to be a monument to Catalani, if tales 
are true,—the reader will hardly guess where—in 
the Campo Santo of Pisa. A feature in the design 
is a figure of St. Cecilia, by Prof, Coselli, a Tuscan 
sculptor. 

A new opera-house has been open 
by singers of no less merit than 
Didiée and Signor Tamberlik, in an 0; 
arduous than ‘ Guillaume Tell.’ 

Saturday, the 14th inst., is < d for the 
opening of many London houses. On that d ay Mr. 
Fechter re-appears at the Lyceum, when he will 
undertake the part of Claude Melnotte, a character 
in which many will be curious to see him. The 
Surrey will also then re-open, and promises a new 
romantic drama by } 
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its sure concomitants, idleness : bd: V vanity, Miss 
Edwards (such was her real nante) might, perhaps, 
have become what her friends pretended hér to be. 


She had a most extensive voice of fine quality, 
though its intonation had never been regulated, 
and a very handsome presence. 
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asphy xia, this railway company u 
have been chosen with care rs the minori ity ; ; yet, 
although it is represented that the ‘health of 
these men bears favourable comparison with that 
of their fellows on any other line,” it is time the 
directors of the tunnel should understand that they 
cannot expect to carry salamanders only, and that 
proper ventilation must be swiftly effected for the 
suffocating or half-suffocating railway, even if it 
costs money and slightly reduces the a for 
a time. The company will be pound foolish beyond 
all railway precedent if it permits the growing pre- 
judice against this mode of travel! ing to develope. 
fn avery few months more trains are to be ae 
through the tunnel, with corres; ing effect up 
its atmosphere, and more deaths must follow. 
the public be compelled to wait for some 
catastrophe, and exemplary damag 
consciences of directors to their du 
company’s servant asserted his belli: 
parative safety of the tunnel, he did 
but probably meant less, becaus 
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He meant, no doubt, that fewer deaths than usual 
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assertion because very few persons have been slain 
by “accidents.” He forgot that passengers may 
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Less :merous Jllustrations. By T. HUXLEY, ey. R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in in Royal Sol of Mines. 
1gmo. cloth, 48. 6d. 


Popular Astronomy. With Illustrations. 
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School Class Books. 
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The Seven Kings of Rome. A First Latin 
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The Elements of Molecular Mechanics. 
By JOSEPH BAYMA, 8.J., Professor of Philosophy, Stony- 
hurst College. Demy 8vo. cloth, 108. 6d. 


The First Three Sections of Newton’s 
PRINCIPIA. With Notes and Problems. By PERCIVAL 
FROST, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Solid Geometry. By PeEr- 
ge ae M.A., and the Rev. J. WO. STENMOLME, 
. 8vo. cloth, 188. 


Elementary Hydrostatics. With numerous 
Examples. By J. B. PHEAR, M.A. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 58. 6d. 


A Book of Mathematical Problems on 
SUBJECTS included in the CAMBRIDGE COURSE. By 
JOSEPH WOLSTENHOLME. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


An Elementary Treatise on Plane Trigo- 
OMETRY. Wit xamples. By D. BEASLEY, M.A. 
ieonne Edition, revised and enlarged. % ‘rown 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


Dynamics of a System of Rigid Bodies. 
ps me ge :. EDWARD JOHN ROUTH. Crown 
VO. CLO’ 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. With 
the Construction and Use of Tables of Logarithms. By J.C. 
SNOWBALL. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7e. 6d. 


A Collection of Elemen Test-Ques- 
TIONS in PURE and MIXED MATHEMATICS; with 
Answers and Appendices on Synthetic Division, and on the 
Solution of Numerical Benes by Horner's Method. By 
JAMES R. CHRISTIE, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
A Class-E Book tof Ol Old Testament History. 


By the Rev. EAR, B.D. Third Edition, with 
Four Maps. aun: aot, .- 6d. 


A Class-Book of New Testament History: 
foctading the Counexion of the Old and New Testament 
the . G. F. MACLEA - ~ D. With Four Maps. Seeond 
Edition. 18mo. aoth te 

The Bible in the Chur 
Account we rage tion of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in istian pnd any Second Edition. y 
BROOKE Foss W VESTCOTT. B.D. 18mo. cloth, 4s, 6d. 


A Reet Book of Old Testament His- 


TORY ational gt Elementary Schools. ae the Rev. 
R, B.D. With Map. 18mo. clot 


- Book of New Sestament His- 
a for sional and Elementary Schools. By the Rey. 
F. MACLE R, B.D. With Map. 18mo. cloth. 


A “Shilling “Book of Golden Deeds. A 
Reading Book for Schools and Gene; 1 Readers. By the 
Author of ‘The Heir of Redelyffe.’ ismo. cloth. 


A Shilli k of Words from the 


ng Boo 
POETS. By C. M. VAUGHAN. 18mo. cloth. 


Genealogical Stemma of the Kings of 
— and FRANCE. By the Rev.C. HOLE. In One 


French Reader. For the Use of Colleges and 
Schools. Containing a Graduated Selection from Modern 
Authors, in ~~ and Ve jious Notes, chiefly 
Etymological. By EDWARD is *OPPE Feap. 8vo. cloth, 


ch. <A Popular 





A Shilling 


A French Eton; or, Middle-Class Educa- 
tn, nd the State. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Feap. 8vo. 
oth, 


hak: 's Tempest. With Glossary and 
. Benge Not By pe ner. J. M. JEPHSON. 18mo. 
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On the Ist of September, ‘Second Series, No. 99, price Le. | 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
:—The of Trade 




















Asso- | 
and the 
Inactive 
The 
for 
‘John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 
THE LATE PROF, FARADAY. 





| 
| 
| 


yas | BEST MEMOIR and PORTRAIT of | 


the late Prof. FARADAY appeared in No. 8 of PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTRAITS of MEN of EMINENCE. The 
eee and Portrait, 2s. 6d. ; or Portrait only, 1s. Published in 
Monthly Parts, 
jographies of Eminent Men of the Day; or the First Series, 
now complete, in 6 vols. price 218. each. The Portraits separately, 
lg. each, including the most Eminent Members of the British | 
Some intion and other Scientific and Literary Celebrities. Lists | 
sent pos 
tae Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


Price 2d. September 21, weekly, 


HE LEADER: a Journal of Politics, Lite- 
rature, and Art, containing a New and Original nore 

see rea for the Z Leader), by Edmund Yates, entitled ‘ 
rong’; and Contributions on Political, Literary, Social, 

Artistic To; an eA Eminent Writers. 

™ Offices mn Fleet-street; and A. Maddick & Co. 3, 
Sherborne-lane,, ‘King + William. street, City. Manchester: Hey- 
& a , Oldham-street. Liverpool: Alfred Whitty, 6, 
Doran’ s-lane. Sold Everywhere. 


EW NOVEL, by EDMUND YATES. 
See THE LE ADER, September 21. 











UNDEE and the BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
ane SEPTEMBER PART of the LEISURE HOUR 
ontains several articles of special interest connected 

Heres of _ British Association at Dundee; includ- 
ing, Memoir of the Duke of Buccleuch (with Portrait, from a 
recent Photograph)—Jottings about Dundee(with Illustrations)— 
Excursions from Dundee—St. Andrews and its University—J ute 
and the Linen Trade. 
ice Sixpence. 56, Paternoster-row. 


HE SUNDAY AT HOME, for SEPTEMBER, 
coniains: Dundee, and some of its W orthies; with Persons ul 
Recollections of Robert Murray M‘Cheyne—St. Andrews: its 
artyrs i byC acne (with Lilustration). 
xpence, Monthly. 56, Paternoster-row. 
May he ‘ordered through any Bookseller or Newsman. 











Just published, price 4d.; post free, 5d. 
EN LETTERS from a CHRIST'S HOS. 
L BOY, 1854 
__ London: : Alfred W. yi 5, oo Ww ithout, E.C. 


ba ae: Tust p published, 


NEW HISTORY of ROME. 
By E. BERKLEY. 
From Professor Nichol, Glasgow University: —“‘I most cor- 


dially recommend this work as the best existing manual for the 
use of higher classes in schools and students at the Universities. 
it presents, in a fresh and attractive form, the latest results of 
rman scholarship. The want of such a book has long been felt, 
and it has now been admirably supplied.” 
inburgh : Thomas Laurie, E menttonsl Publisher. London: 
Hamilton. Adams & Co., and Simpki in & C 


This day ‘is published, price 1s. ; by post, 13 stamps, 


N a NEW METHOD of TREATING 
FNESS, by applying Atomized Fluids to the Mucous 
Membrane of the Se ee Passages and Drum of the Ear. By 
EDWARD BISHOP, M.D. d M.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Ear 
Saiiemary, Sackville- 
ohn Churehill & & ee New ee street. 


Just published, price 1 
DICTIONARY of BRITISH BIRDS, con- 
trining a Full Senet of the aay Weight, ‘Habits, 
Food, Migrations, Nest and 3 of p Onaey ird found in Great 
Britain ney Ireland. The an < nged under the Sogn 
ame Dan in pips habetical Urder. “Edited by EDWARD NEW 


“*A work which ae be garded as indisp ble to all British 
orpitheloiste '— Field, December 15. 
A work which will very deservedly constitute an essential 
pant of wa 1 li es ”— Atheneum, December 29. 
Van Voorst, 1 » Paternoster-row. 




















In a few days, price 78. 6d. 


HE ODES of HORACE, in ENGLISH 
VERSE. Books I d II. (with the Latin in parallel 
pages). By JAMES WALTER SMITH, LL.D. 
Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
Fifth Edition, with Phot phic Illustration, price 1s. post free, 


== SEARCH for a PUBLISHER; 











or, 


Counsels for a Young Author. It contains advice about 
a yn Printing, and Ad wes my also, Speci- 
mens 0: and Sizes of Paper. It isa complete Literary Guide 


for a Novies. and full of exact and trustworthy information. 


Benito 

wish we had seen such a book fifteen years ago, 
It is full of necessary information ; and, if thoroughly digested, 
it will save some head-aches, hea: rt-aches, and perhaps— despicable 
as the consideration must be to thechild of penis, quaffing nectar 
above the clouds—a few y golden. sovereigns, my Be ams ant 
superscription of Victoria the First.”—Christian Weekly N 


_ London: Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 


that’s all. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
of 


DVENTURES in the WILDS 


ABYSSINIA; or, the Tiger Prince. WILLIAM 
Lost - aye sae of‘ The Wasps of the Ocean,’ ‘ Fine War Tiger, 
«* The story is —s nen ths the momen adventures of 

** A good story, and we give it ar recommendation.” 
.s she suther pas ve! 4 


ly Sateryeren fact, history and 


il 
form ory perp ict f the he 
eens tgs ae but still lit “A hingeom of Reyasini ol ty ° 


London: Virtue & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternostersv ow. 





| 





Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 36s. 


LIVES OF INDIAN 
OFFICERS, 


Illustrative of the History of the Civil 
and Military Services of India. 


By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, 


rice 2s. 6d. each, containing 3 Portraits and | Author of ‘The History of the War in Afghanistan,’ &c. 


— > 


Contents. 


LorpD CoRNWALLIS., Captain ARTHUR CONOLLY. 
Sir Jonn MALCOLM. Major ELDRED PoTTINGER. 
The Hon. MovuntstTvuARrtT | Major D’Arcy Topp. 


ELPHINSTONE. | Sir Henry LAWRENCE. 
The Rev. Henry MARTYN. General JamEs NEILL. 


Sir CHARLES METCALFE. Brig.-Gen. Joun NicHor- 
Sir ALEXANDER BURNES. SON. 


Appendix, &c. 





EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

“Tam not without a hope that these memoirs may be 
regarded, in some sort, as a Biographical History of India 
from the days of Cornwallis to the days of Canning. * * 
I have not attempted, indeed, to write History ; the work 
has grown up spontaneously out of the Lives of the great 
men who make history * * and, unless the ability of the 
execution has fallen far short of the sincerity of the de- 
sign, I have done something, in these pages, to do honour 
to a race of public servants unsurpassed in the history of 
the world. * * I have striven to show how youths, from 
the middle-class families of our British Islands, have gone 
forth into the great Eastern world, and, by their own un- 
aided exertions, carved their way to fame and fortune.” 

J. W. Kaye. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the ATHENAUM. 

‘““We say at once that more admirably-written and 
interesting narratives are scarcely to be found in any 
literature. We do not envy the man who could read 
without deep emotion the lives here given of Conolly, 
Lawrence, and Nicholson; and we doubt whether the 
whole range of history can show more perfect characters. 
Nobler subjects of biography could not have been chosen, 
and higher praise it is impossible to bestow on a writer 
than to say, as we do of this author, that he is fully equal 
to such a theme. * * Mr. Kaye’s ‘ Lives of Indian Officers’ 
will take a high place among the standard books of Eng- 
land.” 

From the SPECTATOR. 

**A cadet, an artillery officer, an editor, an employé of 
the first rank, a successful historian, Mr. Kaye unites in 
his own person all the qualifications requisite to the 
biographer of the great Indian soldiers.” 


From the EXAMINER. 

“Two stout volumes of biography, which, arranged 
chronologically, have, in addition to their biographical 
interest, great historical value as illustrations of the pro- 
gress of political government, warlike exercise, and phil- 
anthropic effort in India during the last three generations. 
It is a work of remarkable interest; the interest being 
due not only to the stirring subjects of which it treats, 
but also to the admirable way in which the subjects are 
treated.” 





ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56, Ludgate-hill, 








e In October will be published, 


XEL; and Other Poems. Franslated = 
the Swedish by HENRY LOCKWO 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. le 


Just published, in 8vo. price 28. sewed, 


fue THEORIES of COPERNICUS ang 
PTOLEMY. By a WRANGLER. 
London: Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, with numerous Wood Engravings, in One , Volume, 
square 8vo. price 108. 7 ed. cloth, 


OUGH CORRIB: its Shores and_ Islands; 
wise Notices of Lough Mask. By Sir WILLIAM R 
Tandems ian n, and Co. Paternoster-row. 

Dublin: M‘ inahen Olt, Upper Sackville-street. 


NEW EDITION OF BOURNE ON THE SCREW 
PROPELLER. 


Now ready, in One Volume, 4to. with 54 Plates and 287 Wood- 
cuts, price 63s. cloth, 


A TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, 
ae VESSELS. and pe ay ENGINES, as ada ted 
h Notices of other Meth of 
Propulsion, ables of the kt and mer oe of 
Steamers, and Detailed 8 “pepe: ip 1 lke oats and Engines. By 
JOHN BOURNE, C.E. New and Edition. with th 
addition of so much new matter as be all to constitute a New 
Work 5 ns a full notice of the Screw-Propelling Machinery 
brough f tagetinee, at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. 
Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


HUNT’S BRITISH MINERAL STATISTICS FOR 1866, 
Now ready, in royal 8vo. price 2s. sewed, 


3 MINERAL STATISTICS of the 
ED KINGDOM of RS yt BRITAIN and IRE. 

LAND for the Year 1866; containing Returns from all — Mines 
of the United +5 producing Goal, mg Tin, Copper, Lead, 
Silver, Zinc, and tes; with Statements z the uction of 
some of = Earthy 1 Minerals, oe. Copious 
oa > rogress of the Tin de, AY the Exportation of 
Coals neta thet last Ten Years; and an Appendix embracing 
Lists of all the Metalliferous Mines and Coltieries, "with, the 
, Ketper of Mining Records, and Sel > order 
of the Lords Commissioners of H. Treasury. 

London: Published ed for H.M. Stationery Office by Longmans 
& Co. Pate: and E. § Charing Cross. 


r 
































GOWERBY’ S ENGLISH BOTANY, 

This great National Work has now reached its Seventh Volume. 
It ought to be in the Library of eve Center ——_ and in all 
the Public Institutions throughout the king: 

ubscribers may commence at any A oy without buyin; the 
back numbers allat once. Prospectuses and Specimens grat 
several volumes will be carefully packed and sent for approval 
London: Robert Hardwiske, 192, Piccadilly. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS—FOREIGN. 


—_—>—_ 

TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 6d. 

NORTH GERMANY and the RHINE. 
SOUTH GERMANY and the TYROL. 
SWITZERLAND. 10s. 

FRANCE and the PYRENEES. 12s. 
PARIS. 3s. 6d. 

NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 12s. 

CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. 

ROME. 9s. 

SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. 
SICILY and PALERMO. 12s. 
EGYPT and the NILE. 15s. 








10s. 
10s. 


10s. 


10s. 


KNAPSACK GUIDES. 
SWITZERLAND. 65s. 
NORWAY. 55. 
ITALY. 6s. 


TYROL. 6s. 
_ JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS— 


ENGLAND. 

—= = 
SCOTLAND. 93s. 
IRELAND. 12s. 


THE LAKES. 6s. 
NORTH and SOUTH WALES. 12s. 


CLOTS ES TES, HEREFORD, and WOR- 
CESTER. 6s. 6d. 
12s. 


YORKSHIRE. 
DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. 
DEVON and CORNWALL. 10s. 
KENT and SUSSEX. 10s. 

SURREY and HANTS. 10s. 

WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 7s. 6d. 
BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 7s. 6d. 


LONDON. 3s. 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


9s. 
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TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


An Elustrated Monthly. 


CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 
No. II. for SEPTEMBER, is ready This Day. 
Contents. 


1, The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By W. H. Russell, | 6. The Rock Ahead. By Edmund Yates. (With an 
LL.D. (With an Illustration.) Illustration. ) 
Chaps. 6. The School.—7. The Cruise.—8. The Book I. Chaps. 1. Rowley Court.—2. In Posses- 


eturn. sion.—3. Carabas House. 
9, September in England. (With an Illustration.) : ag ve a Sonnet. 
b rose. 


3. “Refusers.” 9. At the Bains de Mer. 
4, Aunt Anastasia on Pretty Prayer-books. 10. The Hon. Alice Brand's Correspondence. No. II. 
5, Our Lake-Land. ll. Taking th 


12. PARIS FASHIONS. (With COLO URED PLATE, and 
several ILLUSTRATIONS.) 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC AND THE TRADE. 


In consideration of the simultaneous publication of all the Monthly Magazines, and the 
consequent demand on public attention at the same time, it has been decided to make TINS- 
LEYS’ MAGAZINE an exception. 

TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE will, therefore, in future be published on the 16th, instead 
of at the end of each month. 

No. III. will be issued on the 16th SEPTEMBER, 1867. 





HOG HUNTING in the EAST; 


Sports. With numerous Illustrations. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


and other 


By Captain J. T. NEWALL, Author of ‘The Eastern Hunters.’ In 
[Now ready. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 
SOME HABITS and CUSTOMS of the WORK- 
ING CLASSES. By a JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. profusely illustrated and handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 12s, 
The 


SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. Edited by}: 


ANDREW HALLIDAY. Contributed by 30 Authors of Eminence, and Illustrated by 20 celebrated Artists ; the 
Designs engraved by 14 of the best Engravers of the day. [To be had at every Library in the Kingdom, 


FISH-HATCHING:; and the Artificial Culture of\z 


Fish. By FRANK BUCKLAND. 1 vol. with 5 Illustrations, 5s. 
New Work suitable for Students and Schools. 


A COURSE of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 


JAMES aes Author of ‘Singleton Fontenoy,’ &c. Handsomely bound, bevelled boards, in 1 vol. 
price 7s. 6d. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The TENANTS of MALORY: a Nove. By J.S. 


LE FANU, Author of ‘ Uncle Silas,’ &c. In 8 vols. [Ready this day. 


The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS: a Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ Paul Massie.’ In 8 vols. [Ready this day. 
POLLY: a Village Portrait. af Novel. | HIDDEN FIRE: a Novel. In 3 vols. 
'n 2 vols, this day. 
FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a New “GOLDEN HEART: a Novel, By 
MSig'and Suburb, be. in 3 voles’ (Second a sorge Seite | WEBS inthe WAY: a New Novel. B 
sient : GEORGE M. FENN, Author of ‘Bent, not Broken,’ &c. By 
ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story, 


3 vols. 
by Mrs, HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘The Channit East | 
‘ols. is day. 


2 Es: The PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. 


By CHARLES H. ROSS. 2 vols. [Next week. 








Tinsley Brothers’ Cheap Editions of Popular Novels. 
The Eacn 5 for WEALTH. 6s. RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 6s. GEORGE GEITH. 6s. 
VELL. 6s. 4s. 6d. 


ARCHIE SWORD and GOWN. MISS FORRESTER. 6s. 
LIZZIE LORTON of GREYRIGG, 6s, | The RICH HUSBAND. 6s. GUY eed 5s. 
SANS MERCI. ELSTER’S FOLLY. 6s. TREVLYN HOLD. 

8ST. MARTIN’S EVE. Pa MILDRED ARKELL. 6s. MAURICE DERING. "6s. 
PHEMIE KELLER. TOO MUCH ALONE. 6s. BARREN HONOUR. 6s. 


MAXWELL DREWITT. 6s, CITY and SUBURB. 6s. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


The SEPTEMBER Number, price 2s. of 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 

Contents. 
| a. Gelert” Se ee By John Wilson. 
The A Authenticity of the Works - Einto. By W. L. Blackley. 
Anonymous os" By 


cnenen. By George ge Meresith: 
The i, w of Trade Combinations in France. Part II. By F. D. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan. By W. F. Rae. 
The White Rose. gy my ROE J. Whyte Melville. 


Liberal Programm ti 
Critical Notices :— * Memoir of General Oslethorpe, by the Eat sad 
—Valetta’s * Life and Poems of arwonad y Ro 

Goldwin Smith’s ‘ Three English 8 oy by the Baitor— 
Kaye's ‘ Lives of Indian Officers,’ by Robert Giffen. 





NEW WORKS. 
ABD-EL-KADER: a Biography. Dic- 


tated by Himself to Colonel CHURCHILL. Come ap * 
MEMOIR of General JAMES OGLE- 


THORPE, one of of the Earliest Hotormers of Prien Discipline 


in ‘ounder a, America. By 
ROBERT WRIGHT, 4 Author of ‘The Life of General Wolfe” 
Post 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


NORWAY : 


Institutions. 
Consular Chap! 


“We commend his account of the workings oy the Norw: 
stem of compulsory —— to aes who consider the di: 
les of any suc stem insu) = — As regar ~tt .+- on. 
this and many other eracties a Bowden's work is accu- 
rate and useful.”—Pall 


its People, Products and 
the Rev. JOHN BOWDEN, late British 
at Christiania. Post 8vo. 72.’ 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE. 


By OUIDA. Crown 8vo. 88. [This day. 


FLORA ADAIR. By Miss Donelan. 


2 vols. post 8vo. (This day. 


NO MAN’S FRIEND. By F. W. 
ROBINSON, Author of ‘ Grandmother’s rent &e. oom. 
“**No Man’s a isa good novel. It is ori it is live! 
it is interesti are considera! gh of ti 
rs are 14 with considerable tact. Mr and Mrs. Wor 
cester are both excellent epee in their way ; old rr is. 
; and Mr. Harland is decidedly a well-imagined and well- 
wh character—he is, in te the strong point of the book, and 


is, in eve , admirable. The plottings and counterplot 
with the ities in which they occur, and the Non ig circum. 
stances sttending them. up the & general interest. All tl 


past fo Sees, interesting, and ori 1— on thie 


Idliness eeteibuted to. all the 
parties concerned ‘snd skill with hich these materials are 
worked up into 


ARTINGALE. ‘CASTLE. By T. A. 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


OLD COURT. By W. Harrison Ains- 
WORTH. 3 vols. 
“*Mr. Ainsworth has given us a story of the present day, live’ 





ustling, and full, of ba ape Although the foundation of 
tale of ‘Old Court’ is ti and there are melo-dramatic situations 
enough to — a od play, yet the general effect uced is 
cheerful an: heroine, Lucetta, is a charming crea- 
ture, as = os 8 a lark, fond. of admiration, and en, suceess. 
| od lovers are rl ry- .- devoted ; her pony F me. oly ain 
interesting, with a cruel mystery hanging oe m. villain 
of the piece is a very well. character, the progress of the 


-drawn and 
whole narrative is stirring and animated. This novel of Old 
Court’ is likely to be more than commonly popular.”— Examiner. 


The ROMANCE of a GARRET; or, 


the Life of a ee of Letters; with his Misfortunes, Failures, 
Successes. Fears and Adventures. By SYDNEY 
WHITING. 2 vols. 


os by yt | is scarcel, of untoteresting reading from begin- 
ning to which suffefently indicates that ‘The Romance of a 
Garret’ isa i not to be bn even , readers who take 
up roppenees for amusement rather than for the discovery of 

ans =e wenn eh Patrick 0° ‘Airey is the most entertaining: Shere 
never was a cleverer picture of the broad Irishman.”— 

nx His ‘the author's) clear mental vision and astute reflections 
men, manners, things, characters, and events are full of gonial’ wit 
and wisdom.”— Morning Advertiser. 


JOHN THORPE’S MARRIAGE. 2 
vols. post 8vo. Second Edition. 
“The conversations are well and naturally Sreesihed 6 t yewaien* 
and the book is vigorously, and in some parts powerfull. 
“The book as Ly Niele is is aqpoeably i am isan sheen 


of anything 
ingenuity in the ‘working out of the lot, aaa in the contrast which 
the characters present.”—London 





Chapman & Hall’s Standard Editions— 
New Volumes. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT. By Charles 
READE. Crown 6vo. 6 Illustrations, 6¢. (Ready. 


CHANDOS. By. Ouida. Crown 8vo, 
with Frontispiece, 67 LThis day. 








Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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ON THE FIRST OF OCTOBER, 


Number One, price One Shilling, 


a ee a. ee P A U 


A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


i*s 


oF 
FICTION, ART, AND LITERATURE, 
EDITED BY 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
AND 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 








Lordon: VirtuE & ComPany. 





NEW EDITIONS OF HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS 
FRANCE and the PYRENEES—SWITZERLAND and the 
ALPS—SOUTHERN GERMANY and the TYROL, 
ARE NOW READY. 


JoHN Morray, Albemarle-street. 














The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEYW’S SECRET,’ &c. 


In 8 vols. at all Libraries, 
BIRDS OF PREY. 
Sust published, in 2 vols. reprinted from BELGRAVIA, 
© t.&@& C 23 


On ist of October, medium Svo. 750 pp. cloth, 21s. 


THE SAILOR’S WORD-BOOK. 


ADMIRAL W. Hi. SMYTH, K.S.F. D.C.L. &e. 
REVISED FOR THE PRESS BY 


ADMIRAL SIR E. BELCHER, K.C.B. &c. 


An ALPHABETICAL DIGEST of NAUTICAL TERMS, including some more especially Military and Scientific, 
but useful to Seamen, as well as ARCHAISMS of EARLY VOYAGERS, <c. 





London: Buackie & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 








NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


ARR RRR nnn 


THE HUNCHBACK’S CHARGE. 


3 vols. 


By W. CLARKE RUSSELL. 
[Ready September 2nd. 





ANN JUDGE, SPINSTER. 





3 vols. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘GRANDMOTHER’S MONEY.’ 
° [Ready September 20th. 
HUMPHREY DYOT. 
8 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘A NIGHT in the CASUAL WARD.’ 
[Ready September 30th. 





London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, Milton House, Ludgate-hill; 
And at all the Libraries. 





PROFESSOR EADIE’S ‘CRUDEN’ IS THE BEStT, 
Ready this day, the Twenty-eighth Edition, large post 8yo. 
576 pages, handsomely bound, reduced to 3s. 6d. ‘ 
RUDEN’S CONCORDANCE to the HOLY 
/ SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. JOHN EADIE, D.D. LL.D, 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. King. This has long and 
deservedly borne the reputation of being the cheapest and best 
edition extant, and the present reduction in price will also make 
it by far the cheapest published. 
London: Charles Griffin & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 
ADVANCED ENGLISH CLASSES. 

HE ADVANCED READING-BOOK of 
CONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES contains — 
Lessons in Natural History, by R. Patterson, Belfast—Lessons on 
Physics, by Professor Kelland, Edinburgh—Lessons on the Human 

Body, by Professor Struthers—Vegetable Products and their U 
by Professor Archer—Social Economy, by W. A. Shields, Head 
Master, Birkbeck Schools—Lessons on Law, Property, and the 
Constitution, by the Editor—Lessons on Botany, by Professor 
Balfour—Select Literary Extracts from Prose Authors—Selegt 

d 


Extracts from the Poets, chronologically arranged. 
NEW VORKS by JAMES CURRIE, A.M, 
Author of ‘ Common Sehool Education.’ 
RUDIMENTARY ENGLISH G RAMMAR, 
pp. 64, price 6d. 

PRACTICAL SCHOOL GRAMMAR for 
SENIOR CLASSES, pp. 128, price 1s. 6d. 

A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC for ELR. 


MENTARY CLASSES, price 1s. 6d., or in two Parts at 6d, 
and 1s. each.-Auswers, 1s. 


Edinburgh: Thomas Laurie, Educational Publisher. London; 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. 








A BOOK FOR THE SEA-CLIFF, THE MOUNTAIN, 
AND THE GLEN. 
Just published, the Second Edition, price 6¢., of 
EOLOGY for GENERAL READERS, 
By DAVID PAGE, LL.D. F.R.S.E. F.G.S. 
“ This is one of the best of Mr. Page’s many good books.” 
Geological Magazine. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and Londen. 











Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. Sixth Edi 
tion. 1s. 9d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. Third Edition. 63, 

HAND-BOOK OF TERMS IN GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. Second Edition. 2s. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 52. 


This day, crown 4to. price 15s. Inaugural Edition of 


ISIBLE SPEECH, the Science of UNI- 
VERSAL ALPHABETICS. The System complete for the 
Printing, Writing and Telegraphing of All Languages in One 
Alphabet. Tlustrated by Tables, Diagrams, and Examples. By 
Prof. A. MELVILLE BELL. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and N. Triibner & Co. 
French Studies condensed, Seventh Edition, 5s. 6d. 
OW TO SPEAK FRENCH; 
or, French and France: Facts, Inductions, Practice. By 
A. ALBITES, LL.B., Paris. ‘“ Perfect.”—Zra. 
INSTANTANEOUS FRENCH EXEROISES, 23.; Key, 28. 
Longmans & Co. 
Fast published, half morocco, demy 4to. size, price 31. 138. 6d. 
with upwards of 500 beautiful Illustrations, 
HE THIRD EDITION of the ROMAN 
WALL. By the Rev. J. COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, LL.D. 
** A description of the Mural Barrier of the North of England.” 
London: Longmans & Co. Newcastle-on-Tyne: A. Reid. 


ARIS EXHIBITION! 
VISITORS can be INSURED AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTSon the JOURNEY THERE and BACK, 
Or against 
ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS on the DOUBLE JOURNEY 
as well as DURING their SYAY in PARIS. 
The TICKETS may be obtained at the PRINCIPAL RAILWAY 
STATIONS in the Kingdom ; 
Of the COMPANY’S LOCAL AGENTS ; 
At COOK’S EXCURSION OFFICE, 98, Fleet-street; 
And at the Offices, 
10, REGENT-STREET, and 64, CORNHILL. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


PHG@N IX FIRE OFFICE, LomBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 
Josemnes oieetet is all pests othe world. 
oss settlements. 
ey GEORGE W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Instituted 1820. 


Eighty pee cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured every 
Fifth Year. 
Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced 
tes. : 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five 


ears. ‘ 
The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and 
Travel, Revival of Lapsed Policies and Surrender Values. 
Whole World Licences free of charge, when the circumstances are 
favourable. E 

Endowments for Children. ie 
The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and tables, to 7 
obtained at the Company's Offices in London, 1, Old Broad-stre¢t q 
E.C., and 16, Pall Mall, 8.W., and of the Agents throughout the 
Kingdom ANDREW BADEN, Actuary- 
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SSS 
ELICS AN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE. 
Established in 1797, 
70, LOMBé ARD-STREET, E.C., and 57, CHARING CROSS, 8. W. 
Directors. 


obert Brand, Esq. | Edward Hawkins, Esq. 
Henry E. Coop a isq. | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. M.P. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, Es: 






| Sir John Lubbock, Bart. F.R.S. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Rapeonate W. yville jun. Esq. 


Henry Farquhar, Esq. 
manuel Goodhart, Esq. 
M.D. 


John Coope Di vis, Esq. 
Thos. 







8 A. Gordon, Esq. 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be made at the 
end of 1868. All Policies now effected on the “return system” 
at 


sonus varied from 28 to 60 per cent. on the Premiums 









in conne ‘xion with Life Assurance, upon approved 
un sums of not less than 5001. 





pectuses and Forms of P “ae apply to the Secretary, 
the Company ’s Agents. 
[’ APPIN & WEBB’ Ss CUTLE eRY.- —Table 
M Kn Lives, | riv etted handles, bl: ades of of double shear steel. 


| Table Cheese 


r 
or to any 




















| 
Kuives. j_! Knives. | Carvers. 
giin. bal white, per doz. | 15s. iE! s. 0d. | 68, 0d. 
éin.strong .. ao oo =| 208 od. 78. Od. 
4in. strong Sree | 258. od | Iss. od. 98. Od. 
4in. full ss ength 348. Od, 3. Od. los. 6d. 
Round ha ilver ferules | 40s. 0d. dos. od. 138. 6d. 


Estimates and Illustrated Catalogues sent post free. 
Address MAPPIN & WEBB, 77 and 78, Oxford-street, 
or 71 and 72, Cornhill. 





‘SAFES, Locks, Cash 


Writing Boxes, and Strong- 


‘bye LIST of 
3oxes, Street-door Latches, 








room Doors, illustr ated, with all the sizes and prices, will be sent 
gratis and post free to any part of the world on application, to 
CHUL B & SON 7; ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, London, E.C, 








| | EDGES & BUTLER respectfully solicit 
attention to their 
CHOICE AMONTILLADO SHERRY, 
a delicate pale dry Wine, much approved for Invalids, 
608. per dozen. ‘er dozen. 
248. and 303. 
363, Lane 428, 


Ge 0d D nn er § 








, 248, 303., and 368, 1 er dozen. 
ets of various Growths — 608.5 728., 
hippers.. 30. 


848, - 


42 





. Bey 8. 
roid Pork ° "dSe., 60s., 728., re 
a Post ~oftice ‘ord er or r referen ce, any of the above 
t, with List of all other Wines and Liqueurs, by 
DGES & BUTLER, 


t, W.; and 30, King’s- 











road, Brighton. 








riginally established A.D. 1667 
warns PALE SHERRY, 
v at 86s. per dozen. 


SHERRY, 
at ués. per dozen. 
CH ERRY, WABD’S PALE, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


TARD’S, 


WARD’S SHERRY. 


36s. 26s. 
Fit fora Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent free of Charge. 

CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 
GHERRY, WARD'S PALE, 

h at 363, per dozen. 
pate SHEBRY, WA RB D’ 
at 363, ct dozen. 


WwW 4 RD’S PALE SHERRY, 


at 368, per dozen. 








E14 1) LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
° and CONDIMENTS. 







E, LAZENBY & SON Sole Proprietors of the celebrated receipts 
and M rs of the PICKLES, SAUCES and CONDI- 
EN’ and favourably distinguished by their name, are 


caution the public against the inferior preparations 
put up : and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
vt the public. Consumers having difficulty 
ine Articles are re spectfally informed that 
i direct from the Manufacturers at their Foreign 
iE ey ARDS- ST REET, ae as London, 


compelled t 
Which are 


















N—he 







Tae tVEY'S SAUCE.—C AUTION 








admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested 

to observe that each | Pa bears the well known label, signed 

* Elizabeth nis label is protected by perpetual in- 

junction in Ch ry of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none 
ean be gen uine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman- 


square, ake, ns Sole Proprietors of the receipt of Harve 
Sauce, are compe “1k d to give this caution, from the fact that their 
labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers, 


Sold t by all respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen. 


INDIGESTION. 


N&BtTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS, 
GENTLE APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIC. 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1g, 14d., 28. 9d. and lla, 





E. 1 TT. J. 


& D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
LONDON — 4 es ne 120, Regent-street ; and 


sa ncuneneen-20, Mosley-street. 
LIVERPOOL—50, Bold-street. 


For TOURISTS, and for August and September Shooting. 
NICOLL’S JAC KETS, in various mixed colours of W. aterprost 
Cheviot Wool Cloth, are light, cool, and as strong as linen, resist- 
ing the thorn and damp, and more adapted to this variable climate 
= any other fabric,—the cost of each being 25a. 

coll’s Guinea Waterproof Tweed, and their Two- Guinea 
Melton Cloth Overcoats, are patronized by Travellers all over the 


For Ladies, Nicoll’s Specialities in Serge = Tweed Costumes, 
and Waterproof Guinea Tweed Cloaks and Coats. 

Superior Dress for immediate use, or made ‘to measure at a few 
hours’ notice. 


\ ATCHES 2s. 6d. WATCHES § SUPERSEDED ! 

The MAGNETIC POCKET TIMEPIECE, in hand- 
some Case, vac Ca ury Watch size. Glass Shade, Steel and Ger- 
man Silver Works, Enamelled Dis ul, Compensated Balance, 
Horizontal Construction. Very flat and strong, with Key com- 
plete. Performance guaranteed for two years. On non-approval 
Money a. Post free, packed, 36 stamps ; two for 65 stamps. 

EMP & CO. 106, LONDON- WAL L, London. 


] YEDSTE ADS, BATHS AND LAMPS.— — 

WILLIAM S. BURTON has Six large Show-rooms de- 

yoted exclusiv aif aa the oy rege display of LAMPS, BATHS, and 

METALLIC The Stock of each is at once the 

largest, nev an on varied ever submitted to the public, and 

marked at prices proportionate with those th: ut have tended to 
make his Establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from 8. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from es od. to £6 0s. each. 

a fre Od.to £7 73. each. 

ll other kinds at the ans rate.) 

Pure clea Oil.. 33. 7d. per gallon. 


\ ILLIAM §. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRON MONGER, by appointment to H.R.H. 

the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue gratis and post-paid. It 
contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-plate 

Nickel Silver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot- water Dishes, 

Stoves and Fenders 

Marble Chimney- ~pieces, 

Kitchen Ranges, 

ae oh Gs oe 

Tea ‘Tre 

Urns a Kettles, 

Table Cutlery, 

Clocks and Candelabra, 

Baths and Toilet W: 

Tron and Brass Be: 

Bedding and Bed- 

Bed-room Cabinet Pumibare, 

Turnery Goods, &c. 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, 
at 39, Oxford-strect, W. 3.1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry’s-place, and :, New mi ios yard, London. 


}INING TABLES by HOWARD & SONS. 

\d (Circular or oblong. Registered No. 3213'. These superior 
Tables, being machine made, and with metal and wood frames, 
can be easily extended by one p erson, an d are not liable to get out 
of order. May be seen at the lactory, 26 and 27, BER NERS- 
STREET, Oxford: street, W. 


BREAKFAST. 
Erers’s ¢'é6 © 6 A 
INVIGORATING AND GRATEFUL. 

PARIS EXHIBITION.—A Silver Medal, 


L being the ONLY MEDAL awarded to any English Manu- 
facturer of CHOCOLATE and COCOA, has been obtained by 


J. 8. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON, 

































Fry’s Chocolate for Eating and for the Table, 


in great variety. 
Fry’s Homeopathic Cocoa, distinguished by its 


purity, deli ‘acy of flavour, and nutritious properties. 


| EN Dr G PUI 2CHAS ERS of the SMEE’S 

SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S PATENT, or “SOM- 
MIER TUCKER,” are respectfully cautioned against various 
imitations and infringements, preserving somewhat the appear- 
ance of the Original, but wanting all its essential advantages. 

Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label * T'ucken’s Patent,” 
and a Numb: er, 

The “Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent,” received the 
only Prize MepaL, or Honourable Mention given to Bedding of 
any description, at the INTERNATIONAL EXuiBition, 1262 2, an 
may be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Bedding 
Warehousemen and U pholsterers, and Wholesale of the Manu- 
facturers, WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate 
Railway Term inus, Lond on, Ek C. 


}p® DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 
‘LIVER OIL.—The extraordinary efficacy of this unrivalled 
preparation in the treatment of Consumption, Chronic Bronchitis, 
Asthm< ay Coughs, and Debility of Adults and Children, is now 
enized. Invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
palate able, and easily taken, it is emphatically acknowledged by 
the highest medical authorities to be beam ges sf superior vl 
every other kind. Hence the unprecedented public patronage 
it has obtained. Sir Henry Marsh, Bart. M.D., describes it to 
be “avery pure oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic 























agent of great value.” Dr. Letheby writes, ** {t is universally 
acknowlec ged ete it has great therapeutic power.” Dr. Lankes- 
er, 5 ms it preferable to any other d as regards 





genuineness oy sod jicinal efficacy.” Dr. Taecines “‘invariab] 
prescribes it because it is not a manufactured compound in which 
the eflicacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.”—Sold only 
in capsuled imperial half-pints, 28. 6d.; pints, 48. 9d.; quses 8, 98.; 
labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s stamp and signature, | y his "Sole 
Consignees, ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 77, Strand, London, 
W.C., and respects uble Chemists. 


NV ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 

tern TOOTH BRUSH ES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 

| emo Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine —— 
nges, a every description of Brush, Comb and Perfume: 

the ¢ Toot Brushes ‘emg poe ee ha te mae A ee e 

rs ~~ come loose. Metcalfe’s cele’ lkaline Tooth 

Powder, 2@, per box.—Address 190s and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 














PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 48., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. éd., 53. 6d., & 68, 6d. per 1,000, 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 18. per 100. 
P. & O.’s New Envelope, “ The CATAPHRACTA,” Is. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, $s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick) 
NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address ow 
best qualities of Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) 
reduced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 
58. Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, fro. n 78, 
Address Dies from 38. Preliminary Pencil Sketches, 15. exch 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. a 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms, 
GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 28. doz. 
Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &., post free. 
(EsTaABLIsueEn 1841.) 





By Royal Command. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
OSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the 


attention of the Commercial Public, and of all who use 
Steel Pens, to the incomparable excellence of his productions, 
which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Dura- 
bility ‘will ensure universal preference. 
hey can be obtained, Retail, of every Dealer in the world; 
Wholesale, at the Works. Graham-street, Birmingham; 91, John: 
street, New York; and at 37, Gracechureh- street, London. 


z. HOWARD, SURGEON. DEN’ TI ST, 
LEET- STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY oo 
DESCRIPTON of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natu- 
ral teeth, as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require ‘the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped 
and rendered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet- street. 





PAINLESS. DENTISTRY. —The latest im- 
provement in the construction of Artificial Teeth, Gums, 
and Palates is secured by Roval Letters Patent to Messrs. LEWIN 
and SIMEON MOSELY & SON, 30, Berners-street, Oxford- street 
and 448, Strand. opposite Charing Cross Railway Station. T’ hese 
teeth are supplied from one to a complete set, without pain or 
inconvenience. Articulation and mastication are thoroughly 
restored, aud the face resumes its youthful proportions. To those 
who have resided in the Tropics, to public speakers, in fact to all 
who need the services of a dentist, this patented tem is confi- 
dently recommended, combining ‘perfe t immunity from pzin, 
with restored digestion and natural appearance. For the eflicacy, 
utility, and success of this Ean, vide Lancet. 


.INNEFORD'S _ FLUID MAGN ESIA. — 
The best zeaneny, for tes of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, ADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
and the best mild aperient for Delice ate Constitr ns, es pecially 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and of 
all Chemists throughout the World 


RAGRANT SOAP.—The celebrated ‘‘ United 
Service” Tablet is famed for its delightful fragrance and 
beneficial effect on the skin. 


Manufactured by J. C. & J. Frecp, 
Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


THE “FASHION of FURNITURE.” — 
Under this title an article appeared some time ago in the 
Cornhill Magazine, pointing out the want of good taste in the 

















design of Modern Furniture, and offering suggestions for its 
improvement. Those yh ar ee have been carried out by the 
ART NITURE CoO. 25, RRICK- STREET, Covent- 


-~ By hoy now supply Cabinet W ork and House Furniture of 

a age and artistic character at ordinary trade price 
Most of the work has been designed by Mr. Charles Eastlake, 

Architect, the "Author of the Cornhill Article. 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 
Rooms, to form two Settees and. two Easy Chairs, a great 
improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. Only of 
ON, 
Easy Chair and Sofa Manafecturers 32 and 28, Rerners- 
street, Oxford-street, W., 34and 35, Cc harles-st reet, W. 
An Illustrated Priced List sent post free. 


ri ONIC BITTERS. 
Unrivalled Stomachic Stimulant, palatable and wholesome, 
“ WATERS’ QUININE WINE.” 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. a dozen. 
Manufactured by Waters & WILLIAMS, 
2, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, London. 


7 EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT 
DESTROYING POWDER.—Fleas, Bugs, Beetles, Ants, 
Mosquitos, Moths, &c. are instantly destroyed by this Powder, 
which is quite harmless to animal life.—Sold in Packets 1s., Tins, 
2s. + and 4s, 6d. each ; or 1s. Packets, free by post, for 12 post ge 
stam = and 2s. Sa on ‘receipt po = Also in Bottles, 1s. 2d. and 
with Be ows, aA 
Chemist, 79, Sr PAUL a HURCHIYA RD. London, E.¢ vt 


ILE and INDIGESTION, - He 
























Sick Headache, 


Flatulency, Heartburn, ants all Bilious and Liver Affections, 
are speedily removed by the use of 


COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
which have been held in the highest estimation by all classes of 





society for upwards of sixty-five years. May be had throughout 
the United Kingdom, in Boxes, at 1a. 1id., 26. 9d., 4. 6d. and 11s. 
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Ready in a few days, in cloth gilt, price FIVE SHILLINGS, the 


vst Volume of Cassells Magazine. 


480 QUARTO PAGES, Fine Toned Paper, with 
NINETY-SIX ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. onthe 









o 


ad 








mis 
‘ ef 
This Volume contains THE WHOLE OF Bare 
Lea 
an ig T ¢ 9 Exeges 
THE NEW NOVEL, ‘ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER, mi 
By the Author of ‘ Grandmother’s Money ;’ Vora 
ub 
Illustrated with 30 Original Drawings by C. Green. auoted 
aay. ) 
ALSO, THE WHOLE OF « Pros 
MRS. BROWN’S BUDGET, by Arthur Sketchley; K! 
TOGETHER WITH a 
Numerous STORIES, POEMS, SKETCHES of TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS — 
upon a vast variety of Popular Subjects. ing We 
at 
we 
CassELt’s MAGAZINE is universally admitted to be the MOST READABLE MAGAZINE published, and contains, in 480 Maite 
quarto pages, first-class literary matter and original drawings nearly double in quantity that of other Magazines published at a 
the same price. rel 
By far the BEST FIVE-SHILLING VOLUME ever offered to the Public. Germs 


For 
The Standard says :—‘‘ The names of the Contributors—men who do not usually contribute to very cheap magazines—prove that Messrs. Cassell have resolved to make their = 






































mew periodical at least worthy of the success which it is well calculated to obtain.” I 
The Edinburgh Daily Review says :—‘‘ No periodical is at all to be compared with it.” 
The Leeds Weekly Express says :—*‘ The lighter department of the Magazine is radiant with the labours of some of the cleverest literati, such as are sure to be read with avidity, Feet 
and may be relied upon as perfectly legitimate entertainment.” : Divini 
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